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| ~ for every Sport | 
GOLF, TENNIS, WALKING ' 
SHOOTING, BOATING. 
FISHING. 
Renowned Cures for 
Rheumatism. 
—— i\ es +8 HOTELS OF EACH 
throug’ CATEGORY 
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yma Never a dull moment |} 
46 196 at AIX-LES-BAINS 
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Tourisme, 56, Haymarket, S.W.1; All Travel Agencies in England, and 
Comite a Initiative, Aix-les-Bains. 
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Hotel MIRABEAU 
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Charmingly situated in a 
large park of ten acres. 








on the Lake Bourget. 300 rooms; 
running hot and cold water. 
bathrooms. 
- The Restaurant, with its terrace over- 
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has become the rendezvous of Fashion. 


MOST _MODERN_ COMFORT 








Two Championship Tennis Courts. 
[ L. G. Rossignoli, Managing Director. | Telegrams: “* Mirabeau, Aix-'es-Bains.”” 
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£s. d. FARMING 


Wecan -_- you by post to make farming 
aor. Mixed Farming, Dairy Farming, 
Arable Farming, Open-air Pig Farming. 
Poultry Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts. 
Land Agency. Prospectus free. 
THE AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE (Sec. Jz), Ripon. 





MRS. CANNING ROBERTS 
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MELROSE MODEL DAIRY & POULTRY FARM, 
BARNS GREEN, HORSHAM. 
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The Thames Nautical Training College 


H.M.S. “ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862. 
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OR the training of Boys intending to become 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ train- 
ing counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified cadets. 
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Admiralty in the R.N. and R.N.R. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
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INMAN’S RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE | 


FOR GARDENS. 

ORDER NOW. AUTUMN’S HOBBY. 
ARBOURS ARCHES HOUSES RUSTIC WOOD 
PERGOLAS BOWERS SEATS THATCHING 
BRIDGES TEMPLES FENCING REPAIRS 


Sectional Wood Buildings for all purposes, 


INMAN’S ROYAL WORKS, STRETFORD 


Established 1859. Awarded 350 Medals for the quality of our work, 


The Architecture of Robert & James Adam 


(1758-1794.) 
By ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


In two large folio volumes, containing about 
700 superb illustrations, plans and drawings - £8 8 O net. 
A Special Prospectus of this Work will be sent post free on application to _ Manager. 
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AGRICULTURE—NORTH 
AND SOUTH 


ITHIN the last few days almost the same 

observation was made to the writer by 

two different people. One was Sir John 

Russell, who has been spending some time 
among the prosperous farmers of Northumberland. One 
.f them asked him : ‘‘ What is the matter with the southern 
farmer, anyway!” Another man well known in agri- 
cultural circles, one who has been an agent on a large scale, 
has himself farmed and is vastly interested in agricultural 
education, told that a farmer in Aberdeenshire put to him 
exactly the same question as that to which reference has 
been made: ‘“‘ What is the matter with the southern 
farmer?” It is a question not easy to answer, because 
the factors in both cases are nearly the same. ‘The land 
in the north does not differ materially from that in the south ; 
it certainly is not more fertile. The climate in the north 
is considerably less favourable to husbandry than it is in 
the southern part of the kingdom. A late season, such 2s 
the present cne, is more perilous on the northern side of 
the ‘Tweed than it is on the banks of the Thames. Corn 
is in danger of lying out till it is either rotted or sprouting. 
Often the hay is destroyed by torrents of rain, and in 
winter it is not uncemmon for whole flocks of sheep to 
perish inasnowstorm,. Yet the fact remains that, practically 
speaking, agriculture is more profitable north of the Humber 
thac it is south of that ancient division. It certainly is 
worth while asking how it comes about. 
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One point at least will not pass quickly out of memory. 


It is, that in the great historic depression towards the end 
of last century, the south suffered far more than the north. 
Nowhere in the north of England or in Scotland could 
land be had by merely paying the tithe on it, as was the 
case in southern England. ‘That is one excellent test. 
Another is that a vast number of Scottish farmers migrated 
southward, and on land which had become almost or quite 
derelict they speedily began to produce crops and grow stock 
just as successfully as they had done in their ancient homes. 
In fact, they founded celebrated farming families, among 
whom the names of Wallace and McConnell are, perhaps, 
most familiar to the lay ear. The McConnells especially, 
father and son, settled in a part of Essex that was con- 
sidered hopel ess, and, far from going under, succeeded 
not only in making a livelihood, but in being able to 
purchase an estate of their own. ‘The name of Wallace 
is known all over the country as that of a most successful 
farming family. ‘These are only two names out of hundreds 
that might be quoted of thrifty Scottish farmers who 
migrated southward to the cold clays of Essex, Hertford- 
shire and other counties and managed to make good, while 
the southern men failed to do so. It would be well worth 
while instituting a careful comparison between the two, 
as this could not fail to bring out the respective causes of 
success and failure. The instinct of an F nglishman would 
be to say that thrift is at the bottom of it. He would 
quote the familiar story, “‘ Bang ga’ed saxpence,” and 
think that he had settled the matter. An inspection of the 
farms, however, by a disinterested observer would probably 
disclose the true cause. Miracles do not occur in a business 
such as farming, which responds to industry, intelligence 
and assiduity. 

It may be that the explanation is composed of many 
particulars. It used to be a reproach, and it has not been 
altogether wiped away, although there has been an improve- 
ment, that in many instances full use was not made of the 
land—that is to say, the hedges were allowed to expand 
until there was a wilderness of from four to ten yards 
encircling the principal fields. ‘They did not, like Mr. Harry 
Hope, begin by farming close up to the hedge, using every 
available yard of the ground. Another partial explanation 
is that in the north fewer men are employed, but they 
work more strenuously and for longer hours. ‘This is a 
good argument for raising wages, because the scale of 
payment—-not only now, but for many generations—has 
been higher in the north than it is in the south, and the 
fact goes far to prove that the labourer who receives enough 
payment to live comfortably and to maintain himself and 
his family in an abundance of wholesome food and decent 
clothes, is worth the extra cost. A third point has reference 
to the hours and, one might say, the zeal of the labourer. 
The worker who is infused with the spirit of loyalty to his 
task is not prone to follow the example of the man 
who led Reade to say in one of his novels that 
in writing an epitaph on a tombstone he wouid leave 
the ““d” in the word “ God” unfinished if the clock 
struck the hour for leaving off. We are all in favour of 
a more liberal rate of payment for those who work on the 
land, but a concession of this kind must not be applied 
to one side only. If the employer gives a little more than 
is actually incumbent upon him, it should produce in the 
hired man an impulse to do his best in return, not to count 
every moment and be seen riding his bicycle homeward 
before the clock has finished striking the hour, but working 
in some measure as if the land were his own. It can never 
be regarded but with dissatisfaction that the land around 
London does not feed the metropolis and make it indepen- 
dent of imported food. 





Our Frontispiece 


A PORTRAIT of the Countess of Ossory with her little son 
and daughter is the frontispiece of this week’s issue of 
Country Lire. Lady Ossory, who is the youngest daughter 
of Lord de Ramsey, was married in 1915: her husband is the 
elder son of the Marquess and Manchioness of Ormonde. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T has been with real pleasure that the people of this 
country heard of the engagement between the Crown 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and Lady 
Louise Mountbatten, the daughter of that fine sailor 

who will always be best remembered as Prince Louis of 
Battenberg. The Crown Prince has often been in England 
and is well known here. His late wife was the daughter 
of our own Duke of Connaught and was as warmly 
esteemed here as she was in the country that became 
her home. Sweden is a little country with which very 
friendly relations have grown up during the last twenty 
years. So freely is the English language spoken in it that 
it might be taken for a part of this country. There will be 
nothing but we!l wishing on the part of the public towards 
this alliance. Sweden has for a considerable time been 
regarded here as a very progressive country, and in no way 
more so than in its agriculture. The Swedes have wrested 
much land from the primitive waste and, indeed, have 
displaved great enterprise in every department of human 
activity. ‘The greatest novel produced in that country is 
one that ranks with the best in Europe. ‘The engagement 
of the Crown Prince, who is forty vears of age, to Lady 
Louise Mountbatten, who is thirty-four, will cement these 
good relations. 





LTHOUGH the Prime Minister’s address to the 
Nationa! Unionist Association last Friday was neces- 
sarily political in character, there was a part of it which is 
of very general interest to the nation, independent of 
political opinions. This is the observation that the genera- 
tion now coming forward differs from its predecessors in 
owing its education more to the eye than to the ear. As illus- 
tration he very naturally singled out the cinema, the visible 
on which fact only is displayed. What one may call! the 
atmosphere of any occurrence or of any picture is necessarily 
omitted. It is a crude but very effective way of educating 
the young, and it must lead to a considerable modification 
of their opinions. Mr. Baldwin drew attention to the fact 
that adherence to a political creed is not likely to be very 
characteristic of the next generation. It is the catch- 
ing picture or diagram, or even lines and figures, that 
take the eve and seem to suggest judgment that is as likely 
as not to. prove defective. Mr. Baldwin, as a politician, 
advises that the enemy should be fought with his own 
weapons, but one doubts whether that is the best manner 
of getting out of the difficulty. Moving pictures scem to 
be more adapted to recommending an entirely fanciful 
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result than to concentrating critical attention upon obvious 
weaknesses. 


EVERYONE practically interested in agriculture should 

make a point of obtaining the Journal of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, 1922, of which the first 
number deals with the reports of trials carried out in that 
year and the work of other departments, such as the Official 
Seed Testing Station and the Potato Synonym Committee. 
It places before the reader in a form of easy reference a 
great deal of definite information about seeds, plants and 
roots. ‘l’o the general reader the most interesting section 
is the report of the General Meeting held at Cambridge 
on November roth, 1922. On this occasion Professor 
Biffen gave a most fascinating lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on Plant Breeding. He gave a great 
deal of information about the breeding of new cereals in 
simple but most interesting form. He informed the 
meeting that he had several new hybrid wheats, one of 
which has given results in baking tests comparable with 
the best Canadian wheat. It has been handed to the 
Institute of Botany for field trials before being placed on 
the market. Other new forms will be handed over as soon 
as they have completed their trials satisfactorily. 


[ T is a long time since the public was led to believe that 

the monstrous advertisements displayed along railway 
lines, and disfiguring the landscape through which the 
passengers were carried, were to be abolished. ‘They have 
certainly been greatly reduced in number, but, unfortu- 
nately, those that remain offer flagrant examples of this 
objectionable type of advertisement. Over a hundred 
local authorities have taken advantage of the Act, but few 
have had the courage or the public spirit to enforce the 
powers conferred now that the five years of grace have 
expired. ‘The reason for this unnecessary forbearance is 
found partly in the difficulty experienced in establishing 
the point as to the disfigurement of particular landscapes. 
This disability will be removed if the amending Bill now 
passed by the Lords and introduced into the Commons 
becomes law. It proposes to confer on local authorities 
extended powers to regulate advertisements which would 
injuriously affect the view of rural scenery, or the beauties 
of any rural district or of any public building of historic 
associations. No difficulty should remain, therefore, of 
clearing the countryside of the hideous disfigurement of 
these advertisements. Credit should be given to the Society 
for Checking the Abuse of Public Advertising—or ‘‘ Scapa,” 
as it is called, not because it has anything to do with the 
famous Orcadian place, but by stringing together the initial 
letters of the Society. 


CILyY -OF ‘SPIRES: 
Here is a lily garden, subtle and silver-steep, 
Corn-lands wreathing around us delicate flowers of sleep ; 
Here is the weaving of dreams without an end ; 
Friendship is here—but not the eyes of my friend. 


Softly we ride the river, softly we step the sward, 
Softly in level aisles they sing the praise of the Lord. 
3ut the roving blood is chilled, and the lone heart cries 
For breaking seas, and friends with ships in their eyes. 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD, 


HE Chairman of the Domestic Service Inquiry has 
summed up the result in better style than that of any 
of its critics. She said that unless they could get concrete 
evidence, it was not likely that the Committee could make 
any recommendation that would alter a condition of affairs 
of which they could not prove the existence. The Inquiry, 
indeed, has been notable for the introduction of irrelevancies 
and fantastic and impossible projects. ‘The result proves, 
as we contended, that it was a mistake to hold it at all. 
It scarcely needs saying that a woman who refuses work 
and accepts a dole from the Government is deserving 
neither of help nor sympathy. No one at this time of day 
would interfere with the action of any woman who strove 
to be independent, but if she goes about seeking one reed 
after another to lean upon, she can only end by breaking 
them and herself into the bargain. 
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HERE is no pleasanter cricket match to watch than 
that between Eton and Winchester. There is not the 
frenzied partisanship, the continuous shouting, the almost 
stifling crowd that marks the Eton and Harrow match at 
Lord’s. ‘The atmosphere is, by comparison, serene and 
peaceful, and one can walk round the ground, talk to one’s 
friends and watch the cricket at one and the same time, 
and that with ease and comfort. The weather was par- 
ticularly kind to last week’s match, and Agar’s Plough, if 
it still lags a long way behind the beauty of Upper Club, 
yet seemed a very charming spot. ‘The match itself was 
not very exciting, because it became apparent fairiy soon 
on the second day that a draw was far the most likely ending, 
but there was plenty of interest in the cricket. ‘There was 
a moment fraught with great possibilities when, after long, 
tiring hours of fielding out to Winchester’s innings of 371, 
Eton went in to bat on Friday evening. Many a side might 
have tumbled down badly, but Arkwright and Dawson 
were as steady as rocks. On the Saturday they continued 
to play just as well, and achieved the record of putting 
on 301 for the second wicket. Both played admirably, 
but perhaps the most formidable batsman on either side 
was Winchester’s left-hander, Sinclair, who played a fine 
innings on the first day. Eton are a strong batting side 
with not much bowling. ‘They may not beat Harrow, but 
they certainly should not lose to them. 


HE exhibition of the Contemporary Art Society has 
followed contemporary architecture at Grosvenor 
House, where four great rooms with the French windows 
open to the lawns are filled with a most refreshing collection 
which, though by no means exactly representative, yet con- 
tains works chosen only for their merit. And in that lies their 
refreshing quality ; they are untrammelled by reputation. 
The selectors, though, have weeded out for us most of 
the more glaringly “ original”? types of picture, so that 
the standard of honest achievement is high. Along with 
the Johns, Sickerts, Rothensteins, Camerons and Steers, 
of which a number have been lent from the Tate Gallery, 
it is an opportunity of seeing the work of such men as 
Charles Ginner, Duncan Grant, Gilbert and Stanley 
Spencer ; and Gore and Gilman, two artists well worthy 
more representation, have a canvas apiece. But the 
Contemporary Art Society merely presents us here with 
the results of purchases, largely private, and personal loans ; 
the exhibition being, in fact, principally of pictures it 
* would like to buy”’ for the nation. One sincerely hopes 
that some of the public will come forward to help this 
society, which exists only on subscriptions, to secure for 
the nation the masterpieces of the future. 


ME. J. M. BECK, the American Solicitor-General, has 

made legal history by addressing the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in his capacity as an English 
barrister. He has also delivered two lectures to a distinguished 
legal audience on that august tribunal, the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In his second lecture he told the 
story of the original decision as to how the justices should 
be attired. Thomas Jefferson had just returned from 
Paris at the time of the Revolution, his head full of ideas 
of equality and fraternity, contemptuous of all pomp and 
trappings. He fulminated against the wig, which he said 
“makes the English judges look like rats peeping through 
bunches of oakum.” Most of us in this country have an 
affection for the judge’s wig, which seems to add to the 
dignity which hedges him, but a remark of Lord Justice 
Atkin might tempt us to reconsideration. He understood 
that in the Supreme Court of the United States the speeches 
of counsel were limited to one hour. If this be the admirable 
effect of dispensing with wigs, it must far more than com- 
pensate for any loss of traditional dignity. 


“HE Royal Air Force Pageant at Hendon gave a display 
of aviation “‘ at its highest pitch of military efficiency,” 

as Sir W. S. Brancker described it. Although many of the 
“stunts ’’ were marvellous as tricks, they are also part of 
the R.A.F. training and of an integral importance in air- 
warfare. Like the evolutions of land troops, efficiency 
“on the square ”’ is vital to good fighting qualities. Though 
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the air attack, with transports, on a fort was the spectacular 
piece, the wonderful display of new machines, contrasted 
with old ones, was perhaps most impressive, and indicated 
the progress which the Air Force has been making in spite 
of all hindrances. In view of the fact, moreover, that the 
bulk of the R.A.F. are on foreign service, Saturday’s display 
was remarkably creditable as well as most enjoyable. 


HE Complete Peerage is in need of no commendation 
at this stage of its progress. ‘The five volumes already 
published mark it as something much more than a peerage : 
rather a history of the governors of England for goo years. 
But it is in need of assistance. The cost of the volumes 
hitherto published has been borne by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs without any expectation of reimbursement, for all 
new subscriptions go to the costs of subsequent volumes. 
In order to secure funds with which to get out the remaining 
seven volumes, including an additional volume on creations 
between 1901 and 1923, some representatives of the older 
peerages have appealed in a letter to their brothers who 
have added lustre to the House of Lords at more recent 
dates. We sincerely hope that some of the fresh blood 
will aid this record of their predecessors, of their ancestors 
by right if not by descent, to reach completion. 


IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
In laughing, sunny Herefordshire 
Are valleys rich and deep, 
Where lanes like green and shining fire 
Go winding, half-asleep ; 
And little red-roofed villages 
Lie lost, like poppies in the corn, 
And drowse, and dream, and take their ease 
From morn again to morn. 
In misty, rain-wet Herefordshire, 
Are hills that seek the sky, 
Where tall trees bow a lofty spire 
To great winds passing by ; 
And fields go tumbling like a sea 
Round gray old towns that stand and gaze, 
Each street a home of history, 
And ghosts of other days. 


In dreamy, wistful Herefordshire, 
When evening shadows creep, 
And all the ache of old desire 
Has turned at last to sleep, 
And all the world is slumtering ; 
In winding lane and ancient way 
My heart will go a-wandering 
For ever and a day! 
ELISABETH S. FLEMING. 


A PLEASANT and not uninstructive little argument 
“has been going on recently about the part played by 
the actor in our conception of the great figures of the drama. 
Hamlet is, of course, the great example in this as in most 
things connected with the stage. ‘The argument of an 
ingenuous contributor to the 7imes was that if you read 
the text of Shakespeare you form your own conception of. 
his inimitable characters, but if you go to a play to see him 
acted you are bound to receive the impressions produced 
on altogether different minds. If anyone calls to mind the 
various actors who have played the part Hamlet figures in his 
imagination not as an absolute and complete personage 
who is Hamlet, but a thousand figures, differing no less 
in their rendering of his words than in their own stature, 
voice, gesture and other physical habits ; in a word, every 
great actor who has studied this part for himself has 
embodied his own conception, and it is good that it 
should be so. Even those who, like Tennyson, Charles 
Lamb and Hazlitt, preferred Hamlet in the closet, would 
not have lost anything, but gained much, by taking the 
opportunity of comparing that image which he left in their 
mind with that produced in a reader of quite different 
temperament. If one could see all the distinguished actors 
who have made a special study of Hamlet and presented 
him on the stage, it would be possible to frame some idea 
ot what the character was when created by the greatest 
intellect of our race. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AS A BREEDER OF 
THOROUGHBREDS 


SOME NOTES AT THE MENTMORE STUD. 


AM writing this article at — mE eRe ES coat a 
the end of June and I aman “if 
notice that already in this 
flat racing season of 1923 
Lord Rosebery has won 
just on £17,000 in stakes. It 
is a reminder of how well he is 
doing again, both as an owner 
and a breeder of the highest 
class of racehorses. It has not 
always been so in recent years. 
Last year, for instance, his 
total winnings only came _ to 
£6,729. Years ago it was far 
different, especially when Ladas, 
Sir Visto and Cicero, the Derby 
winners of their time, were 
appropriating some of the big 
prizes of the Turf. Then one 
recalls Velasquez and Neil Gow, 
and certain very high-class 
fillies that brought distinction 
tothe colours. Inthe aggregate, 
of course, his winnings on the 
Turf since the late ‘seventies 
must be a very impressive 
figure, and for the most part 
they have accrued through 
horses bred by Lord Rosebery, 
either at the old Crafton Stud, 
Mentmore, the new stud at 
Mentmore, or the stud asso- 
ciated with Durdans at Epsom. 
Ellangowan, of course, has 
been the chief contributor this 
year to the total quoted in my 
opening sentence. Is he not 
the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and did he not win 
the very veluable St. James’s 
Palace Stakes, worth £3,050, at 


























GOLDEN MYTH, WINNER OF THE GOLD VASE, THE GOLD CUP AND THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 


Ascot the other day ? 3y such means are owners allowed to also one that gives very genuine pleasure, notwithstanding that 
see their brightest dreams come true, by which, too, they are these are times in the racing season when a considerable strain 
enabled to climb high in the list of winning owners. In the _ is placed on the writer on racing and breeding matters. In 
circumstances I thought the present was not an inappropriate writing, the thought is ever uppermost that for all his success 
moment to write something about Lord Rosebery’s stud as it is Lord Rosebery has largely himself to thank. He may have shown 
to-day, especially as what is happening this season rather points his excellent judgment from time to time in the personnel he 


to another period of affluence. If the task is self-imposed it is has gathered round him. I mean, of course, in his choice of 
stud managers and _ servants, 
and the trainers of his horses 
when they have left his studs 
for their racing careers. ‘Then, 
at all times I am sure Lord 
Rosebery has ever taken the 
keenest personal interest in his 
breeding stock and in _ the 
welfare of his horses in training, 
His present trainer, Jack Jarvis, 
will, I am sure, confirm that 
view. He must find the fact 
at all times most encouraging. 
It would require far more 
space than is available now to 
indulge in even a_ cursory 
history of all ‘tie famous 
thoroughbreds associated with 
those studs which have played 
their part in the rearing of 
his many distinguished winners. 
It is with the present rather 
than with the past I am chiefly 
concerned, though no one can 
ever contemplate the present, 
where Lord Rosebery is con- 
cerned as a_ breeder, without 
dwelling on the tremendous 
influence exerted by the brood 
mare Paraffin in shaping the , 
destinies of Lord Rosebery’s 
fortunes on the Turf. Let me 
say at the outset, therefore, by 
way of reminder, that Paraffin 
was foaled in 1870, being by 
Blair Athol, winner of the 
Derby, out of Paradigm, by 
Paragone, by Touchstone. 
Paradigm was also the dam of 
Lord Lyon, a wearer of triple 
. crown honours, by which I 
W. A. Rouch. CICERO, THE 1905 DERBY WINNER, AT TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE. Copyright. mean that he won the Two 
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Thousand Guineas, 
Derby and St. Leger. 
Now Paraffin was very 
little good as a race- 
horse, which, of 
course, can be said of 
many another famous 
brood mare. She had 
thirteen living toals, of 
them six, including 
Illuminata, were win- 
ners, though not one of 
them of special note on 
the racecourse. One of 
the foals that did not 
win a race was J oot- 
light, which was a par- 
ticularly small mare. 
It was what the pro- 
geny of these two 
daughters of Paraffin 
did for Lord Rosebery, 
Illuminata in particu- 
lar, that makes a 
chapter of absorbing 
interest for all lovers 
of the breed of the 
racchorse. From {llu- 
minata there came in 
direct line five classic 
winners. Ladas, the 
Derby winner, was her 
son, and Chelandry was 
her daughter. Gas was 
also her daughter, and 
she in turn became the 
dam ot the Derby 
winner, Cicero. In the 
next generation there 
was Vaucluse, a winner 
of the One Thousand 
Guineas. Neil Gow, 
the winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, wes 
one of Chelandry’s 
sons. <Assuredly Illu- 
minata created = an 
illustrious family. 

Then Footlght, 
foaled in 1876, 
became the dam 
of those two good 
mares, Glare and Float. 
Glare it was that bred 
Flair, a winner of the 
One Thousand Guineas, 
and another of her 
daughters was Lady 
Lightfoot. | from her 
came the St. Leger 
and Ascot Gold Cup 
hero, Prince Paiatine. 
The Footlight family 
was not altogether 
associated with Lord 
Rosebery, and the 
distinguished members 
of it are only men- 
tioned now to show 
what a wondertul mare 
was Paraffin, un- 
questionably the make 
of Lord lRosebery’s 
fortunes as a_ breeder 
and owner. Chelandry, 
of course, was a very 
valuable mare at the 
stud, which is’ in 
contrast with most 
fillies that make a big 
name for themselves on 
the racecourse. How 
often it happens that 
the brilliant racer does 
not meet with corre- 
sponding success when 
she is_ retired for 
breeding purposes. Her 
son, Traquair, was an 
exceptionally good one 
until he went wrong 
in his wind. Nei! Gow 
was her best son. I 
might also write of 
that brilliant filly, 
Kermesse, but the 
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temptation to dive too deeply into ancient, though fascinating, 
history has to be resisted if only for reasons of space. 

The writer recalls a visit to Mentmore some years ago when 
the only stud was that known as the Crafton, at which Ladas 
was the leading stallion. Sir Visto also stood there, as also did 
Foxhall, the winner of both the Cesarewitch and the Cambridge- 
shire. Those buildings are still pretty much as they were when 
Ladas roamed in a semi-wild state in his own paddock, going and 
coming at will into his box. Close by, however, there is a most 
excellent yard which has a new look that catches the eye, while 
it was in paddocks near by that I saw the mares Juniata, with a 
foal by Lemberg; Rhetoric, with a foal by Spion Kop, and 
two yearling colts, one being a bay by 
Gay Crusader from Lammermuir (the 
dam of Ellangowan), and the other a bay 
by Gay Crusader from Pennula (the dam 
of Kilmeny). 

It is at the Mentmore Stud proper, 
however, that the sires are located, and 
here let me say something about the 
chief sire now standing there—Sir George 
Bullough’s great winner of 1922, Golden 
Myth. In the previous season the sire 
at Mentmore was the Derby winner, 
Spion Kop, and Mr. C. C. Edmunds, 
Lord Rosebery’s agent, who has a most 
exceptional practical knowledge of breed- 
ing and bloodstock and is ever most 
entertaining on the subject, has nothing 
but praise for Major Giles Loder’s horse. 
They must have thought a deal of him, 
as I notice that most of Lord Rosebery’s 
good mares were mated with him. Now 
he has gone to Mr. T. L. Wickham- 
Boynton’s stud at Burton Agnes in East 
Yorkshire, and Golden Myth reigns in 
his place. 

When you come to think of it, 
Golden Myth made some startling history 
on the Turf in an incredibly short time. 
After all, no one had ever heard of him 
until he was a three year old, for he 
never ran at all as a two year old. 
Altogether he ran six times as a three 
vear old, winning three races and being 
placed third for the Ascot Gold Vase, 
the Hardwicke Stakes at the same 
meeting, and the Newmarket St. Leger. 
That was pretty good going, and yet it 
did not foreshadow what he was going to 
do at Ascot a year later. Only five 
times did he run as a four year old, 
and only once was he beaten, when he 
was second to Chivalrous, the winner 
of two Chester Cups, giving him 2lb. 
for the King Coal Stakes at Manchester. 

At the outset of the season he had 
won the Queen’s Prize at Kempton Fark, 
and then at Ascot he led off by winning 
the Gold Vase, and two days later won the 
Gold Cup in really fine style. I do not 
say it was a very high-class field that 
he beat, but it was the way he accom- 
plished the big task that impressed most 
favourably at the time. What he did 
at Sandown Park later in winning the 
Eclipse Stakes was probably even better, 
for there he had to show himself pos- 
sessed of that fine speed which is essential 
if a horse is to win this high-class race. 
One recalls that Tamar (second for the 
Derby) was considered a certainty for 
that race, but Golden Myth gave him all 
the weight and a convincing beating. So 
much for his racing career, which brought 
in the fine total of winnings of £15,464. 

He never ran again and thus 1923 
was his first season at the stud. I had 
the good fortune to see him on the 
conclusion of that season and found him 
in great form and shape, but then he was 
not asked to do too much in his first 
season. Certainly in this not unimportant 
respect every consideration has been shown to him. Those 
who remember the horse when in training do not need to be 
reminded that he is a good hard bay in colour, standing over 
sixteen hands and of very powerful physique. He is rather of 
the robust and massive type of a Hurry On, with a pronouncedly 
good forehand generally, great depth of girth, wide and strong 
quarters, a wealth of bone in the right places, and a kind and 
intelligent head. Such a big, full-bodied horse as he was would 
naturally soon lose the outlines of the horse in training on going 
to the stud. It is, nevertheless, remarkable how quickly he 
has matured and assumed that definite stallion character which 
it takes some years for some horses to take on and which others 
never seem to acquire at all. 
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SIGNORINETTA, WINNER OF BOTH DERBY AND OAKS IN 1908. 
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In a year he has changed wonderfully, and though he will 
change much more, he already is a splendid example of the 
powerful blood horse seeking to perpetuate his admirable breeding 
and racecourse achievements. ‘Tredennis, his sire, has for years 
past been praised on account of his immaculate breeding, by 
Kendal (by Bend Or) from St. Marguerite (by Hermit). Golden 
Myth’s dam, Golden Lily, was a Persimmon mare from Marsh 
Marigold by Bend Or, bringing the Stockwell line on both sides 
of the pedigree with some special emphasis. He should, there- 
fore, be a fairly easy horse to mate. Marsh Marigold never ran, 


but she produced a number of winners, and so we have Sir George 
Bullough’s horse coming from winning lines on both sides. It 
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is an all important fact which must appeal to all breeders, 
especially those who breed for the open market. 

The other sires at Mentmore are Cicero, now twenty-one 
vears old, because he won the Derby as far back as 1905, and 
The Winter King. The old horse spent the greater part of his 
stud life at Durdans. I am not sure whether he was actually 
foaled there, but he also spent his yearling days there until Percy 
Peck came to have the training of him. He must have had a 
most excellent constitution to have withstood so well his very 
serious racing career and all the years of industry at the stud, 
during which he sired many winners, though not one as good as 
He is a wonderfully fresh old gentleman even to-day, 
gathered from Mr. Rouch’s photograph, which is 


himself. 
as will be 
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particularly interesting because it was 
only taken the other day and shows the 
horse as he actually is now when past a 
score of years old. Some vears ago 
Mr. Rouch took a perfect picture of the 
horse, but the one reproduced now is to 
my mind particularly attractive. 

The Winter King is a brown horse 
by Son-in-Law from the amazing Derby 
and Oaks heroine, Signorinetta. He is 
only a five year old and so has his stud 


career before him. He shows a lot of 
quality and, of course, he is bred excel- 
lently well. Lord Rosebery has placed 


only a modest fee on his services, which 
should make sure of a certain amount 
of public patronage. He stayed so well, 
and, moreover, was perhaps the best 
hurdler of his age when he came to be 
exploited under National Hunt rules, 
that the outside breeder might do well 
to consider the possibilities he holds 
out as a horse very likely to get winners. 
Vertigo is another horse at the stud, but 
I take it he is more for the farmers in 
that part of the country. 

Now, as to the mares, it has, I have 
always believed, been a first principle 
with Lord Rosebery that if you are to 
breed high-class horses you must have 
good mares. He has had his great ones 
in the past, beginning, as I have shown, 
with Paraffin, and to-day he has a 
choice collection of young mares. Of 
course there are some old favourites as, 
for example, Signorinetta. Writing from 
memory, I fancy he gave something like 
7,000 guineas for her and she has not proved dear. She has 
produced some good winners ; indeed, at one time I fancy every- 
thing she bred was a winner. There is a good picture of her 
accompanying this article. 

What a most romantic individual because of the astonishing 
history she made at Epsom! No one apparently gave a thought 
to her on that hot Derby afternoon in 1908. Her owner, 
Chevalier Ginistrelli, growing old and regarded perhaps as side- 
tracked in the matter of training horses, saddled her in the open 
of the big paddock at Epsom, a blazing sun beating down on 
them both. No one gave them more than a passing glance. 
Yet she was destined to win both the Derby and the Oaks. One 
must look at her picture as she is now with a quite wistful interest. 
She was barren this year to Buchan, but has been mated with 
Craig an Eran. Another of the barren mares, this one to Spion 
Kop, is Lammermuir, the dam of Ellangowan. She is a big 
and rather plainish sort by Sunstar from that fine Mentmore 
matron Montem. Her mate this year has been Phalaris. As 
the dam of a classic winner, Lammermuir naturally takes high 
rank as a brood mare, and as she is only nine years of age she has 
plenty of time to go one better. 

The pictures of Juniata and foal and Rhetoric and foal are 
interesting because they are high-class mares and for a long time 
defied Mr. Rouch’s attempts to take their photographs. Those 
who imagine it is a simple business taking pictures of bloodstock 
in the open in the right positions can have no idea of the patience 
required, apart from other considerations as to what constitutes 
a picture. Juniata is seven years old, being by Junior from 
Samphire, the dam of that good horse Wrack, which went to 
America to do extraordinarily well as a sire. Her foal is by 
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THE WINTER KING, BY SON-IN-LAW—SIGNORINETTA. 


Lemberg, and this year Golden Myth has been her mate. Rhetoric 
is a much older mare, and, indeed, one of the survivors of that 
brilliant age when Cyllene and Gas did so much for Lord Rosebery 
as a breeder. Asa matter of fact, she is own sister to Cicero, and 
her foal now is interesting because he is by Spion lop, while 
the mare has also been to Golden Myth. 

Vaucluse ranks as a winner of the One Thousand Guineas and 
was ever a handsome filly in training. By Dark Ronald from 
Valve (by Velasquez from Gas), she is now eleven years old, the 
foal being by Spion Kop, while she is believed to be in foal to 
Galloper Light. Whimper, by Lochryan from Whim, has a foal 
by Spion Kop, and she too has been on Golden Myth’s list in his 
first season. The nice young mare is the dam of Parmenio, 
winner for Lord Rosebery of the Chesham Stakes at the recent 
Ascot meeting. 

Here are some others of the mares and their matings :— 
Arabesque, by Tracery out of Valve, to Buchan ; Chelys, by 
Sir Visto out of Chelandry, to The Winter King ; June Rose, by 
Junior out of Thrasymene, to The Vizier; Mapledurham, by 
Bayardo out of Montem, to Golden Myth; Martial Note, by 
Ladas out of Chelandry, to The Winter King ; Montem, by Ladas 
out of Kermesse, to The Winter King ; Pennula, by Sunstar out of 
Chelandry, to Golden Myth; Prue, by Cicero out of Prune, to 
Juggernaut ; Sally Lunn, by Swynford out of Prue, to Valens ; 
Turpitude, by Velasquez out of Serpentine; Valescure, by 
Swynford out of Valve, to Devizes ; Valve, by Velasquez out 
of Gas, to The Winter King ; Versatile, by Chaucer out of Verve, 
to Golden Myth; Waltz, by Symington out of Lawn Dance, to 
The Winter King; and Lattice, by Tracery out of Signorinetta, 
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ORIENTAL CRAB APPLES 


By E. H. Witson, ARNoLpD ARBORETUM, Harvarp University, U.S.A. 


IFFERENT species of crab 
apple grow wild in the tem- 
perate regions of North 
America, Europe and _ Asia. 
The greatest number are native 

of the Orient, where they are a feature 
of the margins of woods, thickets and 
valleys in China, Manchuria, Korea and 
Japan. Indeed, of the many floral gifts 
the East has ijavished on the gardens 
of the West, few, if any, excel the 
Oriental crab apples, which possess all 
the qualities necessary in hardy woody 
plants. No trees flower more profusely 
in spring or fruit more abundantly in 
autumn. Moreover, the fruit is beautiful 
in itself, hangs long on the trees, and 
is much appreciated by birds. I propose 
ad limiting this article to the Oriental 
species, but before we dip properly 
into our subject, just a word about the 
generic name of ‘‘ crab apples.” It has 
become a custom with many to unite 
the apples, sorbs and pears under the 





3 name Pyrus which, properly speaking, 
be belongs to the pears alone. Such a 
eA classification is both cumbrous and 
us| misleading. No good purpose is served 


by this drastic lumping together of trees 
which are obviously distinct, and there 
are good and sufficient technical charac- poles PRD | 2 ets P : : ai i ceeieteresl i esmnoeacares . 
ters distinguishing them. In the Euro- THE JAPANESE CONSIDER MALUS HALLIANA TO BE THE FINEST OIF 





; pean records that have come down to THE ORIENTAL CRAB APPLES. 
y us from the earliest times the apple is 

Al known as Malus, and this name from 

le every viewpoint is the correct one. a: 

Many of the Oriental crab apples ay. 

d are essentially trees for the larger garden 

n and park, but there are sorts well suited 

e for the flower garden and the suburban 

m lot. Their great merits notwithstanding, 

1 these crab apples are far from occupying 

s the position they are entitled to hold 

in English gardens. Odd trees or bushes 


t are often seen, and there are a few 
notable collections. Fitly enough, there 
is one at Kew, where, in an unpromising 
sandy soil, the returns the trees give 
are nothing short of marvellous. A 
good loam, rather on the stiff side, is 
ideal, and crab apples do not by any 
means object to lime. As to site, pro- 
{ vided it is open and exposed, they are 
not particular, though a hillside or slope 
is preferable. The common pests of 
crab apples are scale insects and a 
white woolly aphis known as “* American 
blight.’”’ The former may easily be kept 
down by spraying in late winter with 
lime-sulphur or Imperial Soap (1 gallon 
to 8 gallons of water). The blight is 
destroyed by spraying in summer with 
Imperial Soap (1 gallon to 30 gallons 
of water). Several of the Oriental crab 
apples can withstand greater cold than 
the common apple tree, and where this 
thrives its Oriental relatives will be 
found to flourish. They love to have 
the wind and_ sunlight play freely 
through them, and under these con- 
ditions are long-lived and suffer little 
from pests of any kind. 

Near the house no tree could be 
more attractive than the shapely Malus 
Halliana, with clustered, rose pink, 
pendent, more or less double flowers ; 
on a bank with its bottom branches 
hugging the ground, the low, broad, 
white-flowered M. Sargentii is a jewei 
above price. For the flower garden 
many sorts are good, none more so than 
the old favourite M. spectabilis, with 
pink, semi-double blossoms, and_ the 
new M. theifera, with white flowers, 
rose pink in the bud. As a flowering 
tree in the park the Siberian M. sibirica, 
and especially its hairy variety mand- 
shurica, with an oval crown full 5oft. tall, 


the lower branches sweeping the ground, 
and pure white fragrant flowers, cannot AN OLD FAVOURITE: MALUS SPECTABILIS. 
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WELL NAMED: MALUS FLORIBUNDA. 


be excelled. This and other tall kinds may also be planted 
with advantage on the edges of woods and copses, especially 
where oak and ash trees predominate. An occasional pine, 
fir or spruce well to the rear adds greatly to the landscape effect. 

All crab apples are deciduous, and most of them mentioned 
here open their blossoms before the leaves unfold, though in 
some the foliage is partially developed before the petals fall. 
The flowers are followed by an abundant crop of small fruits, 
in most species scarcely larger than a good sized marrowfat 


pea, either crimson, wine red, vellow or red and yellow, but in 
a few dull greenish red. To those who breed pheasants or 
who love birds in general, crab apples have double—or, rather, 
treble—values, since to the esthetic qualities of flowers and 
attractive autumn fruits they add the utilitarian value of pro- 
viding winter food in quantity for feathered friends. 

The flowers of many Oriental crab apples are bright reddish 
pink in the bud, changing to white as they expand. Such are 
those of M. floribunda and M. theifera. Some, like M. Sargentil, 
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M. toringoides, M. baccata and its forms, 
are pure white. In M. spectabilis the 
flowers are pink, fading to nearly white ; 
and in M. Halliana they are bright rose 
pink, becoming slightly paler as they 
age. All are slightly and pleasantly 
fragrant, but this pleasing quality is 
most highly developed in the delightful 
M. baccata var. mandshurica. The 
flowers last about a week, the fruits for 
several months—indeed, in several species 
they remain fresh in appearance through- 
out the winter. Intense productiveness 
tends to exhaustion, and so crab apples 
have their off years, like everything 
else. In a good season, and that is 
usually every other one, the branches 
from tip to base are densely studded with 
flower clusters and are transformed into 
plumes or wands of blossom. This 
evening (May 15th) I have revelled in 
the beauty of M. theifera, with raft. 
long plumes of flowers so densely set 
on all sides of the branches that it was 
not possible to insert the fingers without 
touching the petals. 

Crab apples are so susceptible to 
the pollen from their neighbours, and 
hybridise so freely, that few breed true 
from seeds. Some very beautiful chance 
hybrids like M. Arnoldiana have origi- 
nated this way, but the danger of worth- 
less mongrels arising from attempts 
to raise them from seeds is very great. 
Fortunately they may be propagated 
easily and quickly by budding and 
grafting and, in so far as the Oriental 
species mentioned here are concerned, 
the common apple is a good stock. 
But I would warn garden-lovers against 
using this stock for such anomalous 
East Asiatic species as M. yunnanensis, 
M. Prattii, M. kansuensis or M. Tscho- 
noskii, or for any of the American species. 
To use the common apple tree for these 
is to court disaster. 

The first of the crab apples to open 
its blossoms in the spring is Malus 
baccata var. mandshurica This is a 
native of Manchuria, Korea and Northern 
Japan, where it is a common and striking 
teature of the landscape. Where it has 
proper room to develop this is a tree 
about soft. tall with a broad bell-shaped 
crown and branches sweeping the ground. 
The flowers are pure white, an inch 
or rather more across, and are more 
fragrant than those of any other Old 
World species of Malus, The fruit is 
yellow or lustrous red. The typical 
M. baccata is native of the more interior 
regions of Northern Asia and is dis- 
tinguished by being everywhere glabrous. 
There are forms with erect branches 
(fastigiata) and with slender  semi- 
pendent branches (gracilis). 

The typical M. baccata, with pea- 
like, round, naked fruits, was introduced 
into England in 1784, but the varieties 
mentioned are comparatively new-comers. 
With the exception of the fastigiate 
form, M. baccata, its varieties and 
hybrids are the best suited of Oriental 
crab apples for planting in the park, 
open landscape or edge of woods where 
there is plenty of room for them to 
develop their maximum size and display 
their full beauty. Many of the so-called 
Siberian crab apples of gardens are 
hybrids between M. baccata and the 
Chinese apple (M. prunifolia var. rinki). 
The most familiar in gardens is the 
handsome M. robusta, more generally 
known as M. cerasifera, with fruits 
about one-third of an inch in diameter, 
some crowned with the remains of the 
calyx, some quite naked. Others are 
hybrids of the common apple. 

The first known of the Oriental 
crab apples is the well named M. specta- 
bilis. This is a tree from 25ft. to 35ft. 
tall, with a vase-shaped crown of 
numerous rigid, ascending-spreading 
branches and short branchlets. The 
flowers vary from pure to pale pink and 
are more or less semi-double; the fruit 
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THE FIRST TO OPEN: MALUS BACCATA MANDSHURICA. 


(Reproductions by permission of the Arnold Arboretum.) 
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is yellow, nearly globose, and about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. ‘There are several forms of this old favourite, 
differing in the number of petals and the degree of colour ; 
the habit is rather stiff, but the wealth of flower clusters is 
amazing. 

Undoubtedly related to the above and also of unknown 
origin is M. micromalus, more generally known as M. kaido. It 
is a tree of similar habit but with less rigid branches, darker 
leaves, slightly larger and deeper rose pink flowers. Supposed 
to be of Chinese origin, this crab apple is known only as a 
planted tree in Japan, but is far from common. It is the second 
crab apple to open its blossoms, making a close race with the 
fragrant mandshurica. 

The Japanese and many people in eastern North America 
consider M. Halliana the finest of all Oriental crab apples. 
Certainly it is the most handsome of all with coloured flowers. 
It is a tree-like shrub, sometimes 15ft. tall, with a broad, bushy 
crown of ascending-spreading branches and twiggy branchlets 
and rather sparse, comparatively thick, dark green leaves 
deeply tinged with bronze colour when they unfold. The 
flowers, each on a long. slender stalk, are borne in 
clusters and are bright rose colour; but the _ pea-like 
fruit, which ripens late, is greenish red and unattractive. 
The flowers vary from nearly single to semi-double, and the 
central one of each cluster is usually male. This favourite of 
the Japanese has been cultivated by them for many centuries, 
but its origin is unknown. 

Widely dispersed in Central and Western China and a feature 
of the thickets and margins of woods on the mountains of Hupeh 
is M. theifera. This is a small tree seldom exceeding 2oft. in 
height, with sparse, upright spreading crown of rather zigzag 
branches, which are densely studded with short spurs. The 
flowers of the type are reddish pink in the bud and pure white 
where fully expanded ; but there is a variety (rosea) with pink 
blossoms. The fruit is dull greenish red and not showy. I 
have told of the plumes of flowers, and will only add that among 
the many plants it has been my privilege to add to gardens 
I count this the most beautiful of the deciduous small trees. 
The illustration tells its own story, and grateful am I for the 
honour of being the fortunate introducer of this crab apple. 
The specific name is derived from the fact that in Central China 
the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare a palatable 
beverage which they call red tea. 

Perhaps the best known and by some considered the finest 
of Oriental crab apples is M. floribunda. This was introduced 
into Holland by von Siebold in 1853 from Nagasaki, yet its 
origin remains unknown, and Japanese botanists and gardeners 
of to-day are unacquainted with this plant. It is a_ broad, 
round-topped tree, sometimes 3o0ft. tall and more in diameter 
of crown, with a tangle of branches and masses of slender, arching 
and pendent branchlets. The clustered flowers are white when 
fully expanded and bright reddish pink in bud, and as they 
open in succession the contrast is singularly beautiful. A 
cascade of a myriad flowers symbolises this crab apple when in 
full bloom. In 1883 there appeared in the Arnold Arboretum, 
among some presumed seedlings of M. floribunda, a very distinct 
plant which has since been named M. Arnoldiana. This is 
probably a hybrid between M. floribunda and M. robusta. It 
has the habit and abundant flowers of the former, but the flowers 
and fruit are nearly twice as large. 

Another crab apple introduced by Siebold in 1853 is the 
dwarf M. Sieboldii, often known as M. Toringo, with small flowers 
which open late and lobed leaves on the free shoots. It is really 
a dwarf form of a crab apple, very common on the mountains of 
Japan and on the Koréan island of Quelpaert, to which the name 
M. Sieboldii var. arborescens has been given. This is a rather 
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slender tree, often 30ft. tall, with ascending, wide-spreading 
branches which are densely studded with clusters of white 
flowers tinged with rose colour and small fruits, red on some 
trees, yellow on others. The flowers, though small, are produced 
in great abundance, and the tree has the advantage of flowering 
later than most of the other Oriental crab apples. 

The pigmy of the crab apple family and pre-eminently 
suited for planting on banks is M. Sargentii. This species 
forms a rounded mass 5ft. tall, but is often twice that much 
through, with rigid, spreading branches, the lowest of which 
lie on the ground. The flowers are saucer-shape, of the purest 
white, with conspicuous yellow anthers, and are borne in umbellate 
clusters in the utmost profusion. ‘The fruit is wine red covered 
with a slight bloom, and is long persistent. This most distinct 
crab apple is native of salt marshes near Muroran in North 
Japan, where it was discovered and introduced into the Arnold 
Arboretum by Professor Sargent in 1892. 

The latest to flower and the most beautiful in fruit of all 
Oriental crab apples is M. toringoides, a recent introduction, 
having been discovered and introduced by myself into England 
in 1904 and into America in 1908. At maturity this is a tree 
from 25ft. to 30ft. tall, with a short trunk and a broad tangled 
crown of branches and spiny branchlets. The leaves are partly 
entire and partly incised and lobed, resembling those of the 
hawthorn, and are well expanded when the clustered white 
flowers open. The fruit is conspicuous and handsome, being 
exactly like a white-heart cherry, only somewhat smaller. This 
grand acquisition is growing in a few English gardens, and its 
fortunate possessors never tire of sounding its praise. 

There are other Oriental crab apples of merit and several 
fine hybrids that have originated in Europe, such as M. Schei- 
deckeri, M. atrosanguinea and the new M. purpurea, M. Eleyi 
and M. aldenhamensis, but my tale must end with mention of 
M. sublobata. A hybrid of uncertain origin, this tree grows to 
a large size and has bright yellow fruit an inch in diameter. 
Its parents are probably the Chinese apple (M. prunifolia var. 
rinki and M. Sieboldii var. arborescens), but, whatever its origin, 
it is in the autumn the finest of the larger fruited crab apples. 

No race nor creed have made the crab apple their favourite 
flowering plant. I have often wondered why the Buddhists 
have not'taken it as an emblem of abundance. In the garden 
of the Imperial Summer Palace, near Peking, the well known 
M. spectabilis is a planted tree, and I have seen it in a few other 
old gardens in Eastern China. It was introduced into England 
from Canton prior to 1780 through the agency of the old East 
India Company and was the first Oriental crab apple to reach 
England. Very rare in China and known there only as a planted 
tree, and quite unknown in Japan, the origin of this beautiful 
plant is a mystery. A familiar tree in Japanese gardens, where 
it is called ‘“‘ Kaido,” is the lovely M. Halliana, another plant 
of unknown origin. Japanese botanists and nurserymen wrongly 
call this plant M. floribunda, and this last-named plant seems 
to be unknown in Japan to-day, though von Siebold introduced 
it from that country about 1853. I have never seen the true 
M. floribunda anywhere in the Orient, and no wild plant with 
which it can be identified is known. 

Much mystery surrounds the origin of these crab apples ; 
indeed, there is no group of Oriental plants concerning which 
our ignorance is more profound. Of those mentioned here 
five only are known in a wild state. By devious channels and 
many agencies the Oriental crab apples have reached our gardens. 
The first to arrive was M. spectabilis, the last M. toringoides, 
both from China. The others came at different times between 
1780 and 1904. All are worthy, and, though we cannot tell 
the origin of many, we can be thankful that such beauty has 
fallen to our enjoyment. 





THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


HE International Horse Show at Olympia was the 
greatest possible success and has definitely taken its 
place among the outstanding events of the London 
season, a rival even to Lord’s and Henley and Wimbledon. 
It had a setting in every way worthy of it. One is a 
little apt to think of Olympia as a vast and rather gaunt space, 
but the green turf, the flowers, the pavilions and the whole 
elaborate scheme of decorations entirely did away with this 
impression and made the scene one of beauty and colour. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to touch, however briefly, 
on all the different events with which the six days were crowded. 
Some of them had a chiefly technical interest. Those which 
made perhaps, the widest popular appeals were the competitions 
for the King’s Gold Cup for individual military jumping on the 
Tuesday and the Prince of Wales’ Cup for team jumping. The 
latter cup had been held by the English team for two years. 
Could they have won it again they would have held it for good 
and all, but this was not to be. A French officer in the one 
competition and the team of Italian officers in the other proved 
too good for us, and though the great audience would have 
liked both cups to have stayed at home, it is pleasant to record 
that they gave the winners a properly generous welcome. 

The King and Queen were present to see the King’s Cup 
won, and with them in the Royal box were Princess Yolande, 


the King of Italy’s daughter, and her husband, Count Calvi 
di Bergolo, who later in the day came to grief on Camoscino at 
the railway gate and had to retire. Fine horsemen as are the 
Italians, they failed for once. Lieutenant Lemoyne, a I*rench- 
man, jumped admirably and lost but the smallest possible 
amount of points. The English representative, Major Walwyn, 
R.H.A., made a good show, but it was clearly not quite good 
enough, and in the end he tied for third place with Lieutenant 
Morrison on Bobalink. Finally, Captain de Laissardieré on 
Grey Fox went round the course without a flaw and settled the 
issue. The French officer was not the most graceful horseman 
to look at, but he gave a perfect exhibition. Grey Fox is an 
English-bred horse, but the only time that England has actually 
won this competition for some long time now was when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey Brooks won in 1921 on Combined 
Training, a wonderful horse, now, alas! too old, which had 
been through the war and survived, it is said, two wounds. 

The Italian officers found ample compensation in the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup, in which, after England had enjoyed a 
momentary chance, they soon put the matter beyond all doubt. 
Count Borsarelli performed the remarkable achievement of 
going round twice without a fault, and Count Calvi di Bergolo 
and Lieutenant Lequio also rode admirably. The second place 
went to England in front of France and Belgium. 
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WINNERS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S CUP FOR JUMPING: LIEUTENANT LEQUIO, CAPTAIN 
COUNT CALVI DI BERGOLO AND CAPTAIN COUNT BORSARELLI. 
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LILLERSHILL, WINNER OF MOSCOW CHALLENGE CUP AND JORROCKS, CHAMPION HUNTER AND WINNER OF THE 
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W. A. Rouch. Copyright 
MAJOR VIVIAN WILLIAMS ON THE CLOWN, 
CUP FOR OFFICERS’ CHARGERS (LIGHT WEIGHT). 


WINNER OF THE CAPTAIN DZ LAISSARDIFRE WITH GREY FOX, WINNER OF THE 
GEORGE V. CUP FOR JUMPING. 


SOME WINNERS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 
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R HOUSES IN N.-E. ESSEX. 


SOUTHFIELDS, LITTLE HORKESLEY, 
TOLLESHUNT DARCY, 
BELLINGHAM HALL. 
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L'TTHOUGH Essex, as we saw when Paycocke’s was 
our theme, originally was and long remained a county 
especially devoted to timber-framed houses, yet no great 
and outstanding house of this form of construction 
survives there. But we still find, in some measure of 

original condition and in considerable number, the dwellings of 
the small squires or successful tradesmen of Tudor times. So 
much so, indeed, that there is no better region of England for 
studying the output of the carpenter of that age, when he and his 
derivatives, the joiner and the wood carver, were masters of the 
most important of the native building crafts. Sixteenth century 
Essex, lacking stone quarries and only in very moderate degree 
exploited by the brickmaker and bricklayer, was nevertheless 
populous and prosperous, combining good tillage with variety 
of manufacture, possessed of harbours handy for both London 
and Continental trade, and thus in touch with centres of civilisa- 
tion and new ideas. Hence such merchants’ houses in the towns 
as Paycocke’s in Coggeshall, and quite a batch in Colchester, 


1—THE BAY WINDOW AND CORNER POST AT 





SOUTHFIELDS. 


some of which will shortly be claiming our attention. But 
hence also, modest yet well devised and fitted country houses, 
with all convenient adjuncts for the energies and activities of the 
essentially self-supporting and home-producing country gentle- 
man’s family such as “‘ Master Fitzherbert”’ describes in the 
“Boke of Husbandrie,” which he wrote while Henry VIII 
was king. 
The manor place is sufficiently well builded with two cross chembcrs 
of stone, brick or timber, with all manor houses of office within 
forth, and two barns and an oxhouse, a hay house and a stable, 
a garden and an orchard. 
Barns and other farm buildings often surrounded an outer court 
which, for protection, had to be traversed in order to reach 
the inner court where the “ houses of office,”’ or work places of 
the busy family and retainers, ranged round three sides, the fourth 
being occupied by the main block, consisting of the owner’s 
residential quarters. Of this, the hall occupied the central 
place with parlour and kitchen in the “ cross”’ buildings at 
either end. Southfields, close to 
Dedham town, and scheduled in the 
Historical Monuments Report as of 
“late 15th or early 16th century ”’ date, 
still presents the courtyard _ plan, 
although it is no longer the single 
habitation of a person of some import- 
ance, but is cut up into a set of cottages. 
That makes it somewhat difficult to 
discern its original plan and disposition, 
but it is fairly certain that the chief 
living-rooms were not on the south 
side, opposite the entrance into the 
courtyard, but on the west side, occu- 
pying the highest, widest and longest 
range of building (Fig. 3). The entrance 
to the court is from the north through a 
broad timber-framed archway (Fig. 2), 
over which rises a gabled upper storey 
which overhangs the archway and 
narrow flanking buildings on both 
elevations, that to the north having 
been very detrimentally altered to pro- 
vide cottage accommodation. Passing 
through the archway, we find on our 
right a doorway in the centre of the 
west side, which we may judge, from 
the normal planning of the time, to 
have given into the “screens” with 
hall on one side and kitchen on the 
other. Beyond the hall and occupying 
the ground floor of the projecting 
southern gable we can mark space and 
arrangement for a most pleasant parlour. 
At the south-west corner, abutting on 
to the great outstanding chimneystack 
and using the upper storey overhang 
as its roof, is a bay window (Fig. 1), 
with oaken moulded frame, mullions 
and transom to its five west lights and 
single south returns. Beyond that, the 
bit of wall space, up to where the upper 
storey is supported on a massive and 
well wrought corner post, has two 
additional upper lights. This section 
of the quadrangle has been called the 
‘Master Weaver’s House,” and the 
whole building a “‘ bay and say factory.” 
This description, however, appears to 
rest on tradition only, and even that 
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Copyright. 2.—THE COURTYARD AT SOUTHFIELDS, DEDHAM. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Copyright. 3——EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE WEST RANGE OF THE SOUTHFIELDS QUADRANGLE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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Copyright. 4.—CARVED BRESSUMER 


does not suggest whether it was so originally 
or became so afterwards. Dedham certainly 
was one of the Essex clothier townships in 
medizval times. But we have seen, in dis- 
cussing the position of ‘Thomas Paycocke, that 
under the early Tudors it was unusual for a 
clothier to own any sort of factory and employ 
journeymen in any of the crafts connected 
with cloth production. He provided the wool, 
sent it in turn to the home-working craftsmen 
and, finally, sold the finished product. But 
some measure of a primitive factory system 
had arisen by Elizabeth’s time, when, also, an 
influx of Low Country refugees gave a large 
impetus to the Dedham trade and much reputa- 
tion to its ‘* bays and says.” It is very likely 
that then, but not earlier, Southfields was 
used in a way that gave it the rather loose 
designation, adopted by Mr. Barrett in his 
‘Essex Byways,” of “an old mill.” 

Of similar construction and date as 
Southfields is Josselyns, lying some eight 
miles westward and in the parish of Little 
Horkesley, of which the church is distinguished 
by thirteenth century wooden effigies and by 
fourteenth century brasses. ‘They commemo- 
rate Swynbornes and other even earlier lords 
of the manor which never belonged to the 
Joscelyns. But there was at Little Horkesley 
a Cluniac priory, and Thomas Wright, in his 
‘History and ‘Topography of the County of 
Essex,” tells us that after it was dissolved it 
came, late in the sixteenth century, to the 
Joscelyn family, who had a mansion house 
north of the church. ‘This must refer to 
the Priory Farm, which stands in_ that 
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7-—DOORWAY AT TOLLESHUNT DARCY. 


relationship to the church and is described in the Historical 
Monuments Report as “ built probably late in the sixteenth 
century but may occupy the site of the priory buildings.” ‘The 
house now called Josselyns is over half a mile from the church, 
but may have been an early possession of the family, who were 
Essex landowners in medieval times and gave a Lord Mayor 
to London in 1464. It was altered in Jacobean times and again 
later, while recently it has been much, yet conservatively, reno- 
vated. It is a charming example of timber framing, especially 
on the north-west or entrance front (Fig. 6), but the original 
plan is no longer apparent. Built about 15co, it had a central 
hall and cross wings, and the latter, probably, joined on to walls 
and buildings forming a court or protective enclosure, as at 
Southfields, neither of these houses having been moated. Close 
to Josselyns is a much smaller and somewhat later timber-framed 
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8.—THE ENTRY OR ‘“‘SCREENS’’ AT TOLLESHUNT DARCY. 


house, called the Lower Dairy Farm, with interesting carved 
work on its main gable (Fig. 5). Each of the upper floors is 
supported by an enriched bressumer. Conventional dragons 
flank shields, the upper one bearing the date 1601 and the 
lower one (Fig. 4) the initials I. H. K. above a linear design 
which looks like a merchant’s or craftsman’s mark. 

More important than Southfields or Josselyns, and still 
showing signs of its Early Tudor origin, is the manor house of 
one of the Tolleshunt parishes, which a member of the Darcy 
family rebuilt after he succeeded to the estate in Early ‘Tudor 
days. The Tolieshunts, with Tollesbury and Goldhanger, 
occupy the bit of flat Essex coast land between the outlets of 
the Blackwater River and of the Virley Brook. In the days of 
King Stephen, the manor, which in Tudor days became known 
as Tolleshunt Darcy, was held of the honour of Peverell by the 
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10, 11, 12 and 13.—CARVED PANELS AT 
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I4.—LINEN-FOLD PANELLING AT TOLLESHUNT DARCY. 


family of Tregoz, and as Tolleshunt Tregoz it for long remained 
known. Under Edward II one John de Boys was its lord, 
and his descendants possessed it until another John Boys died 
in 1419 and was buried in the church which lies just outside the 
north section of the manor moat. It then passed to Thomas 
Darcy, who appears to have married John Boys’ daughter and 
heiress ; although not she, but another wife, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Tyrell, was the mother of his son and successor. 
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15.—CARVED STONES ON A GATEPOST AT TOLLESHUNT DARCY. 


The Essex Darcys were a branch of the ancient Lincolnshire 
family that long held the Conyers barony. It would seem that 
a cadet of the family sought his fortune in London and became 
its Lord Mayor in 1337. Morant describes him as the first 
Darcy to own land in Essex by acquiring the manor of Great 
Yaldham, and, as Mr. F. Chancellor, in his ‘‘ Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of Essex,” relates, “‘ we find eventually that four branches 
of the family established themselves in the county, viz., at 
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Danbury, Maldon, Tolleshunt Darcy and St. Osyth, where 
as in numerous other parishes in the county they had large 
estates.” It was the Lord Mayor’s grandson, Robert, who, 
by marriage, possessed himself of a Maldon manor and he and 
his descendants became leading folk in that town, where they 
were buried and founded chantries in the church of All Hallowes. 
From his elder son came the most important of the Essex Darcys, 
Thomas, Lord Darcy of Chiche, first lay possessor of St. Osyth’s 
Abbey, on the other side of the Coln estuary from the Tolleshunts. 
It was a younger son of Robert Darcy of Maldon who became 


possessed of the 
Tregoz manor, 
and it was under 
his son Anthony 
that the manor 
and parish began 
to be known as 
Tolleshunt 
Darcy. It was 
he who will 
have wholly or 
partially rebuilt 
the house, where, 
despite much 
after change, his 
handiwork re- 
mains visible. 
The house is now 
L-shaped,  sash- 
windowed and 
hip-roofed. But 
in the days of 
Anthony Darcy 
it was at least 
three-sided, 
timber - framed- 
and mullion- 
windowed, as we 
have just found 
at Southfields and 
Josselyns. It sits 
charmingly within 


its wide encir- 
cling moat 
(Fig. 9). Facing 


the sixteenth cen- 
tury brick and 
stone bridge 
—which, no 
doubt, supplanted 
a lifting one of 
wood—was the 
main block. Its 
doorway (Fig. 7) 
retains its original 
moulded frame 
and its lintel 
carved in a run- 
ning pattern of 
Gothic tracery. 
The door opens 
into an entry 
(Fig. 8) with a 
linen-fold door to 
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the left, and on the right an exceedingly fine example of the 
constructional woodwork of Anthony Darcy’s time. 
the partition between the “ screens” and the offices and 


It forms. 


has two original doorways with stop-moulded jambs and four- 
centred heads with spandrels carved with pomegranate and leaf 
ornament ; the post between the doorways is carved with twisted 
leaf ornament, and above the door-heads is a moulded, carved 
the southern doorway has a door of 


The Historical Monuments Report, which affords us the above 


description, _ tells 
us also that the 
old hall, which 
lay beyond the 
other side of the 
screens, was fitted 
with a great fire- 
place having a 
chamfered oak 
lintel and niches 
in the side wall 
which survive, 
although the 
whole of this part 
of the house is. 
now abandoned 
to offices. The 
sitting-rooms are 
in the west wing, 
and here, although 
there is structural 
evidence of a late 
seventeenth cen- 
tury rebuilding, 
we find the richest 
remnant of 
Anthony Darcy’s 
woodwork. It 
lines the present 
hall or middle 
room of the wing 
and consists ot 
wainscoting that 
includes a most 
interesting set of 
carved panels. As 
usual in Essex 
and elsewhere in 
Early Tudor 
times, linen-fold 
panels (Fig. 14) 
were the basis of 
the scheme. But 
the four ranges 
of them are 
divided into pairs 
by a line of long 
narrow panels 
with conventional 
foliage flanking 
cartouches _ bear- 
ing the initials of 
Anthony Darcy 
alternately with 
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his arms, which are the Darcy trefoils with a crescent for 
difference, marking the cadet branch of the family. Between 
the top row of linen-fold panels and the embattled cornice 
is a continuous line of panels carved in the most varied and 
racy manner. Here (Fig. 10) the owner’s initials are in a car- 
touche supported by two boys. On each side of this are decora- 
tive designs ; but beyond, to the left, is St. George, on foot, 
slaying the dragon. Elsewhere (Fig. 11) are a lady emerging 
from a dolphin’s mouth and a crane devouring one boy and 
trampling on another. The figure subjects are numerous, 
and among them are profile busts in roundels in which, as well 
as in some of the purely decorative designs, Renaissance influence 
appears. But the Gothic spirit maintains itself and is un- 
adulterated in the panel to the left of the crane. ‘The craftsman- 
ship is thoroughly native and, although racy, is rather coarse. 
The date will be early in the sixteenth century, the pomegranates 
on the “ screens’ spandrel denoting that Catharine of Aragon, 
if not yet queen, was already the chosen bride of the heir to 
the throne. Anthony Darcy was Sheriff of Essex in 1512 and 
may well have been at work on his house at about that time. 
He died in 1540, and it was his grandson Thomas who built 
the stone bridge across the moat, for on the tall posts that 
carry the gate at its outer end we find stone panels carved 
with his arms and crested helm above inscribed dates, the one 
A.D. 1585, the other the seventeenth year of Elizabeth (Fig. 15). 
In the next year he was succeeded by his son, another Thomas, 
who, as we read on his great alabaster mural monument in 
the north chapel of the church, married Camilla, daughter 
of Vincent Guicciardini of Florence. He, dying in 1593, aged 
thirty-three, left her “‘ behind hym a sorrowfuil and grieved 
widdowe,” who, however, afterwards consoled herself by mar- 
riage with Francis Hervey of Ickworth. By her Darcy had 
three sons and six daughters—depicted on the monument— 
but all the former and half the latter died young, and eventually 
the manor devolved on Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Henry Mildmay, 
whose brother, Sir Thomas, was owner of the important Essex 
seat of Moulsham. 

West of Tolleshunt Darcy lies the Tolleshunt parish which, 
although the smallest, is dignified by the name of Major, a 
word which appears to be a corruption of the older name of 
Mauger, which itself will be a misspelling of Malger, the indivi- 
dual that held it when the Domesday Survey was taken. Like 
its neighbour, it was a Tregoz property under Stephen, when 
Geoffrey de Tregoz gave it to the Abbey of Coggeshall, eight 
miles away. Soon after the Dissolution Henry VIII bestowed 
it upon Thomas Seymour, his brother-in-law, and, when he gave 
it back in exchange for other property, the King granted it in 
1543 to one Stephen Beckingham. Morant and the other Essex 
historians tell us no more of him than that he came of a Wiltshire 
stock and was a younger son. He evidently acquired wealth, for 
he added other Tolleshunt lands to what had belonged to the 
Coggeshall monks, and, on their manor, proceeded to rehouse 
himself and call it Beckingham Hall. What remains of his 
dwelling bears an even more modern look than the old Darcy 
house. It is just a plastéred and blue slated farmhouse. No 
doubt these materials cover parts of the ancient fabric, the 
character and importance of which we may gather by the walls 
and buildings that encompass a court or garden over a hundred 
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feet square. In the centre of the west side of this remarkable 
enclosure of Early Tudor brickwork (Fig. 17) is a ruined gate- 
house (Fig. 18), of which the archway (now filled in) was not of 
width to allow more than a man on horseback to pass through. 
The upper floor was reached by a narrow stair in the thickness 
of the south wall, and from the room thus reached anothe: 
flight conveyed to the roof. The room was lit towards west 
and east by windows of three arch-headed lights, and towards 
north and south by squints. The fireplace flue was carried 
up into one of the corner circular turrets, two of which are hollow 
with arched entrances to their exiguous space. The same 
arrangement is found at the north-west corner of the enclosure, 
where a tiny garden alcove occupies the bottom section of the 
conically topped turret. Beyond the south wall of the enclosure 
a broad cartway, once arched over, is flanked by tall turrets 
with embattled parapets, such as we also see on the inner turrets 
of the gate-house. On the gate-house walls are still portions 
of original plasterwork painted in bands of black and white 
geometric patterns. ‘The enclosing wall has a fine diaper of 
burnt ends. Smallish triangles rise from the plinth, and from 
the apex of every other one of these rise larger triangles. ‘The 
wall is topped with an ample coping set on an over-sailing, 
toothed course, and the whole composition is one of dignified 
mass, relieved with interesting details. ‘That Beckingham began 
work as soon as he possessed himself of the estate we infer 
from the date on a sheet of panelling (Fig. 16) which thirty 
years ago was in the farm kitchen, but is now in the safc 
keeping of the Victoria and Albert Museum. It has the arms. 
supporters and initials of Henry VIII at the top, and at the 
bottom a shield held by griffins displays Stephen Beckingham’s 
quartering of escallops and stags’ heads. ‘The centre panel 
has a large roundel with the motto “ Engratitude est la mort ”’ 
incised. Within it is the carved bust of a bearded man in 
high relief, and on each side of this panel are others, also 
with busts in high relief, set within pediments on which 1s 
incised the date 1646. High relief busts are rare in English 
work of the time, although there is one in the Waltham Abbey 
panelling now in the same museum, and several at Fulford 
Hall in Devonshire. It is, however, unlikely that the Becking- 
ham panels, although no doubt wrought in England for Stephen 
Beckingham, are by an English hand. The sculpture of the 
scrollwork, birds, beasts and boys, is of a very much higher 
order than what we have just seen at the Darcy manor, and 
although there were Englishmen in Henry VIII ’s time who could 
produce work of greater finish than that, yet the deft elegance 
and mastery shown in the Beckingham panels are rather such as 
was possessed by the Italian and French carvers who found 
employment in England. 

Stephen Beckingham died in 1558, and a grandson parted with 
the property in 1635 to a London alderman, whose son passed it 
ontoa London cheesemonger. ‘Then, under Queen Anne, it was 
acquired by Doctor Dan Williams, who willed it to the Society 
of New England in trust that {60 a year of its revenues should 
form the stipends of two itinerant preachers in the English plan- 
tations in the West Indies ‘‘ for the good of what Pagans and 
Blacks lye neglected there.”” The good of the “ Pagans” no 
doubt led to the neglect of the manor house, which sank from 
a country seat to a rented farm. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE AT THE BEGINNING OF 
LAST CENTURY 


T is plain that the Memoirs of William Hickey (Hurst and 
Blackett, 15s.) is going to take its place among the classics 
of its kind. It was thought at first that three volumes 
would be sufficient to complete the book, but so much 
new material has been found that a fourth will be required. 

If the last is as good as its predecessors, and we have no doubt 
that such will be the case, it will form a work unique in English 
literature. Hickey had all the requisite gifts for producing a 
masterpiece of this kind. He is veracious, not given to 
imagining and working in fictitious effects. He writes with a 
conciseness and sincerity that would give value to anything 
he produced. Above all, his sympathies and interests are 
numerous and entertaining. At the beginning of this third 
instalment there is an account of the storm he encountered 
on his way to India that will compare in power and effect with 
any imaginary account of a storm at sea. The storm occurred 
in the month of August after being preceded by an abundance 
of vivid lightning, and during all the month of July boisterous 
and unpleasant weather prevailed. On August 1st they were 
scudding very fast before the south-east trade wind, and on 


’ 


the 3rd “‘ Mrs. Hickey’s ” maid was suddenly seized with a suc- 
cession of fainting fits, in one of which she breathed her last 
It was a sad occurrence, and it proved to be a very severe one 
for ‘‘ Mrs. Hickey,” as she was thus deprived of any female aid 
or companionship. ‘The bad weather reached its climax on a 
dismally dark night in September, when a sudden gust of wind 
caused the fore yard to snap and the fore-topsail yard con- 
sequently gave way and both sails were blown to ribbons. The 
plight of the crew and passengers then became dreadful. One 
is compelled to go through the storm by the very calmness 
and sincerity with which it is described. ‘Thick darkness was 
over the ship, so that the dreadful crashing of falling masts, 
the flapping of the split sails and melancholy cries of the people 
struck a general panic, in the midst of which a piercing cry 
from below told that the pumps were choked and would not 
work. It is true that the alarm about the pumps turned out 
to be false and arose from the mistake of a carpenter who 
omitted to pull out a stopper or plug, which prevented them 
from working. ‘The full horror can only be realised by reading 
the author’s careful account. It isa curious fact that, under 
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circumstances which.at any moment might have ended every life 
on board, the diarist does not fail to notice the liberation of a live 
hawk that had been caught and how it flew off with great velocity 
in the direction of the land. Soon after, another bird alightec 
on one of the yards, which the people called a ‘‘ king’sfisher,” 
and several flights of birds went by in different directions. 
It was off the coast of Sumatra and the weather grew quite calm, 
which placed them in still greater terror, as the ship, without 
the aid of a breeze, was bound to founder. The general anxiety 
can be judged by the fact that the captain was seized with a 
violent fever, and it affected his brain. He was tied down in 
bed, but in his fury threatened death and destruction to all 
who approached him, and three times managed to get rid of the 
straps by which he was bound. It was extraordinary luck for them 
to escape. In the end they managed to get to an island near 
Trincomalay and there fell into the hands of the French, from 
whom they received anything but a courteous welcome, ulti- 
mately getting to their destination, India. 

A series of entertaining extracts might be made to illustrate 
by incidents the life and manners of the Englishman in India 
during the early years of last century. It was a time when the 
duel was a common method of settling quarrels, and our author 
was not without experience of this custom. At Calcutta he 
was waited upon by Captain Samuel Cox, who, after some 
conversation of more or less a complimentary nature, intimated 
that he called on behalf of Mr. Nathaniel Bateman, who resented 
the “‘ contemptuous and disrespectful manner in which I had 
often spoken of him to various French officers, naval and 
military.” For this he demanded satisfaction, and Hickey 
was asked to name time, place and weapons for the meeting 
unless he would apologise. In the end it was arranged that 
a meeting should be held the following morning at sunrise 
at the back of Belvidere House at Alypore, with pistols, each 
attended by a friend. Captain Cox was to accompany Mr. 
Bateman, and Hickey asked Robert Pott whether he would act 
in that capacity for him. His answer was: ‘“ By God, Bill, 
you shall shoot the dirty little rascal through the head! I 
have a delicate pair of W ogdens that will do his business effec- 
tually.”’ ‘The account of the duel is brief. It ended in two misses 
and an apology. In the interval between the challenge and the 
duel several incidents of note occurred. One was the demand 
of Mr. John Lewis Auriol for the return of little Nabob, 
native servant whom he had given to Hickey. Hickey asked the 
boy: “ Will you stay with Mrs. Hickey and me, or do you 
prefer going to Mr. John Auriol?”’ His confidence seems to 
have been badly grounded, as, without a moment’s hesitation 
and with an exulting smile, Nabob replied that he preferred to 
go to Mr. Auriol. As it happened, Mr. Pott had before him 
a folio volume of the “‘ Encyclopedia ’”’ when this happened. 
He was so enraged that “ uttering a great oath he let fly the 
immense volume at the young culprit’s head, but it luckily 
missed him.” No sooner had Nabob been dismissed than 
Durgachuru Muckerjee entered. His object was to recover 
the principal and interest due in regard to a bond then amounting 
to upwards of eight thousand rupees which, apparently, Hickey 
had borrowed before returning to England. At the same time 
he intimated that he did not choose any longer to be in the 
service of an attorney. ‘The sequel was as follows : 


At no period of my life was I disposed to submit to insolence from 
any description of person, but more especially from a native of Asia. 
I told Master Durgachuru he was an impertinent scoundrel, bidding 
him leave the house as quickly as possible otherwise I should order 
my servant to kick him out. He followed my advice without a moment’s 
pause, proceeding from Mr. Pott’s to his attorney’s, whom he instructed 
to issue a writ of capias ad satisfaciendum against me, in consequence 
of which I was obliged to borrow the amount and discharge his 
demand. 


It will be noticed that there was a touch of the Benvenuto 
Cellini strain in him, and, indeed, one of the fascinations of 
the book is that he often fearlessly oversteps the barriers of 
respectability. His so-called wife’s name is mentioned in in- 
verted commas, “‘ Mrs. William Hickey,” and he made no 
pretence about the relationship. Indeed, it was not his blame that 
they were not married. It was she who, appearing quite content 
with their irregular relationship, did not seek to have a sham 
respectability established by means of the bond of marriage. 
Be this as it may, there was unquestionably a very true and noble 
affection between them. ‘The dangers of the storm would have 
revealed its absence if anything could, but always he had the 
utmost confidence that she would not care to go even if it were 
into safety without his being at her side, and nothing could 
exceed the kindness and attention he devoted -to her 
when the gates of death seemed to be opening before them 
both. She never recovered from that terrible experi- 
ence in the Balasore Roads, and after nearly two years’ 
illness she died. The story of the dying scene is 
one of those pieces of literature which it would be sacrilege 
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to quote. There is no reason for doubting that he spoke the 
truth when he said : 
Safely may I say I truly, fondly loved her, loved her with an affection 
that every new day, if possible, strengthened. Our tastes were similar, 
our foundation of happiness depended upon each other; kindred 
feeling was the standard of both, and we were perfectly satisfied each 
with the other. 

His desire when afflicted with an illness 
was: 


expected to prove fatal 


: that they would ultimately carry me out of the world, and 
that my bones would lay in the burial-ground of Calcutta, in w hich case 
I was desirous they should be deposited near those of my departed 
and much-loved Charlotte. 


Contemporary British Artists. Edited by Albert Rutherston. 
(Benn Brothers, 8s. 6d. per vol.) 

THESE little books (‘‘ Augustus John,” ‘‘ William Orpen,” “ George 

Clausen,” ‘* William Nicolson,” ‘‘ William Rothenstein ” and ‘ Paul 

Nash ”’), each with thirty-five excellent reproductions of pictures 

and a critical exposition of the artist’s work, are to be most highly recom- 


mended. ‘They fill a want which we have been feeling for years. For 
contemporary art is anything but self-evident or self-explanatory. 


Rather, being essentially personal, and made up of a varying number 
of influences and nuances, some additional information about the painter, 
as well as critical opinions, are, if not imperative, at least very necessary 
to a fair appreciation. At the same time, every artist must somehow 
“ fit in”? to the scheme of art development ; and in suggesting such 
positions a writer is bound to discourse briefly on xsthetics and the 
aims of painters. In this direction, also, this series is most edifying. 
Let us not, however, be taken to suggest that the writers here seek to 
“explain ” their subjects’ pictures. It is far rather a sympathetic and 
informed “‘ attraction of attention’ the one service literature can 
properly perform for art. 


The Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch; being the eighth volume 
of the Survey of London. (B.'T. Batsford, for the London County 
Council, 2 guineas.) 

When I grow rich, 
Said the bells of Shoreditch. 

{F the hopes of the bells have never been realised, the Survey of London 

has revealed Shoreditch as having been at one time at least respectable. 

During the Middle Ages the Augustinian Priory of Holywell was situated 

within the parish, its buildings at the Dissolution passing mainly into 

the hands of the Earls of Rutland. A piece of land adjoining, however, 
was the site of the first theatre in London, ‘“‘ The Theatre,” built by 

James Burbage in 1576. It is v« ery uncertain what plays were produced 

here, but the earlier ‘‘ Hamlet’? and Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus’’ were 

certainly among them. The end of The Theatre was as dramatic as 
its life. After James Burbage’ s death, Allen, the landlord, threatened 
to pull it down, whereupon the Burbage sons with a dozen companions 
appeared and broke it up themselves, carrying the materials south of 
the river and with them erected the Globe. The Curtain Theatre, 

so called from the wall of the close by which it stood, was built in 1577, 

and at times was used by Burbage as a secondary house. Shakespeate 

acted there in 1598, and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and “‘ Every Man in 

His Humour ” wete produced before—some time about 1628—it lapsed 

into decay. ‘Thus in those days Shoreditch was a natural resort for 

actors. In addition to the Burbages, Somers, Tarlton, Sly and several 
others lived or are buried in the parish. The Earl of Rutland, who 
some have it wrote Shakespeare’s plays, would at any rate have lived 
in a convenient neighbourhood. In existing buildings Shoreditch is 
surprisingly rich. ‘The church, rebuilt in 1736 by Dance, contains some 
excellent woodwork ; while the Geffrye Almshouses and Chapel (now 

Museum), which were built in 1715, form, with their finely timbered 

gardens, a quite charming group. Aske’s Almshouses and Charity 

School, designed by Dr. Richard Hooke in 1692 and rebuilt by Roper 

(1825), now contain the Shoreditch Technical Institute: the charity, 

with the previous one, and the Framework Knitters’ Almshouse having 

been removed into purer air. Hooke (who also designed the second 

Bethlem Hospital hard by in Moorfields) produced a very pleasant 

building ; while Roper’s, though much altered, is still dignified. Many 

excellent Georgian houses of modest size are distributed about Hoxton 

Square and Charles Square, of which numerous photographs and 

drawings are contained inthe volume. The latter, particularly numerous 

and detailed, are the work of Messrs. Topham Forrest and C. J.T. Dadd ; 
while the laborious and infinitesimal compilation of the historical 
introduction which precedes the Survey has been carried out by Sir 

James Bird and his staff, chief of whom is Mr. W. W. Braines. We 

look forward to the Survey’s ensuing volumes—St. Helens, Bishopsgate, 

and St. Margaret, Westminster. 

Glass Making in England, by H. J. Powell. (Cambridge University 
Press, 25s.) 

THE late H. J. Powell performed a great service in compiling this 

concise and beautifully illustrated book, the first which has attempted 

to deal with the history of glass making in these islands. England 
began making glass comparatively late, little being produced during 
the Roman occupation save small cups and bottles, and they in no large 
numbers. The craft practically, if not entirely, died out after the 
Romans evacuated, what glass there was being imported from Europe, 
largely from Cologne. But during the thirteenth century a great 
industry sprang up at Chiddingfold in Surrey, which attained European 
fame, though a factory at Stourbridge and some in other parts of Stafford- 
shire were rivals. In the sixteenth century an influx of foreigners 
from the Low Countries and, in the person of Verzelini, Italians, brought 
the craft to a standard of fineness it had never known. As many of 
these men had strange foreign names it has been possible to trace their 
descendants, still at work, all through the centuries. Besides setting 
forth the general history, Mr. Powell dealt with the various sorts of glass 
and glass objects, the technique, and the evolution of the various factories, 

a most interesting chapter being on the glass houses of London. The 

great Whitefriars Glass house, with which Mr. Powell was so closely 

connected, was soon after his death removed from London; a symbol 
of the great changes which have recently metamorphosed the industry. 
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BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA.—III 


By WILL H. OcILvIEz. 
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HEREFORD BULL AND COWS 


HERE is no more interesting work in the Australian 

bush than the handling of cattle. The average horse- 

man finds sheep-work slow, and yearns for the excite- 

ment and danger of fast galloping after “‘ hornies ’’ over 

rough ground or through thick timber. The more 

adventurous spirits are always to be found on the cattle stations 

of Queensland, ignoring the hardness and loneliness of the life 

so long as it provides them with the joy of swift motion and 

the rapture of reckless battle with bucking colts and charging 
steers. 

There is certainly little in common between the sleepy 

boundary rider of the inner districts as he jogs round the fences 





La Voy. 


ON A VICTORIAN STATION. 


of the sheep paddocks, carrying his bundle of wire, his fencing 
tools, his quart-pot and his water-bag, with his sore-footed dogs 
at heel, and the dashing cattle-man of the North-West, free and 
unburdened, looped stockwhip over arm, alert in the saddle 
on a horse that requires close watching for treachery, cantering 
through the star-lit brigalows to an early morning muster. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the typical 
Gulf drover as one sees him passing through the Queensland 
Border with a travelling mob from the North. Tanned to a rich 
mahogany by the fierce suns of the Flinders or the Cooper, he 
sits erect on his big-boned waler, in exaggeratedly long stirrups, 
swinging easily to every motion of the horse below him. 


. 


CATTLE TRAVELLING THROUGH GUM _ TIMBER. Copyright. 
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Cattle droving supplies thrills | Q 
that are unknown in the more 
prosaic droving of sheep. It is 
seldom that convenient stockyards 
can be found in which to place 
travelling cattle at night; and so 
they are simply ‘‘ camped” or 
rounded up on any suitable piece 
of open ground on the stock route. 
Cattle that have been some weeks KL 
upon the road soon settle to rest 
and remain contentedly in their Is 
places all night; but when wild, pene 
fresh station cattle are first taken anc 
in hand the night camp often pro- lett 
vides more excitement than is asked ratl 
for by the most adventurous. <A Am 
night - wandering kangaroo ringing Id 
the wires of a fence, the crash of hav 
a burning log as it falls in the sho 
camp fire, even the sudden cry of the 
a night-bird will bring the cattle to Am 
their feet and set them circling or — 
“milling.” wn 
The man on_ watch rides eke 
slowly round and round them, call- of 1 
ing in soft tones to soothe and he 
reassure them; but if one or two hos 
wild ones break away, the whole last 
mob takes fright and goes roaring 
CALVES IN THE “CRUSH.” and crashing through the scrub in of 
unreasoning panic. At the first adv 
sight of trouble the cattle-men have hea 
caught their horses and without abe 
waiting to saddle them are off at es 
speed to help their comrade. Then rela 
there is reckless riding in the dark bi 
and through the clouds of red dust hav 
that float above the mob. Through pe 
the timber men crash daringly, lon 
riding hard to get to the leaders ; alr 
but in an incredibly short space of if 
time the herd is scattered over an thr 
immense tract of country, and often pessoa 
the chase has to be given up for the ea 
time being and the next day spent 
in following and mustering the whi 
cattle. diff 
The branding of the calves is to mse 
a cattle station what shearing is to bes 
a sheep run—a great annual cere- abc 
mony and muster. The cows and at | 
calves are driven into a large yard, tial 
from which convenient-sized lots are — 
drafted into a smaller enclosure. peas 
Here the calves are either separated et 
and run off into a “ crush,” from whi 
which they can be easily caught, or He 
else they are simply roped one after 
another while running with their 
mothers. As each calf is caught it 
is dragged up to the outer fence, 
BRANDING A CALF. thrown, and held down either by the 
foot of one stockman on its neck 
tC." ke Fine and the weight of another across 
eH eae a hes * , : its hind legs, or bya rail pushed 
mi ~ = : ~ -: P q under’ the fence and laid across its 
’ - neck. The brand, which has been 
heated in a fire outside the yard, is 
handed over and the head stockman 
applies it lightly to the hide. 
There is a sizzle of burning hair, 
a grunt or bellow from the calf, 
according to the thickness or thin- , 
ness of its hide, and the simple — 
ceremony is completed. The rail fea 
is withdrawn, the men jump aside, tha 
and the calf leaps to its feet and firs 
trots away to its mother, not has 
a penny the worse for what looks ore 
a somewhat brutal proceeding. st 
Though Queensland is to-day 7 
the main cattle country of Aus- live 
tralia, there are large herds in Ev 
Western New South Wales and anc 
in Victoria. The rich grazing the 
land in the latter colony tempts _ 
many squatters who own _ pro- = 
perty both there and in Queens- ae 
land to send down their northern this 
cattle to be topped up _ for bec 
market on the _ rich Victorian 
river flats; and there also may anc 
be found many large breeding whi 
herds such as_ the  Herefords pean 
La Vor. WAITING THEIR TURN. Copyright. which appear in our picture. 
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OUR GOLF THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


UST as I was sitting down to wonder what I should 

write about in this week’s CoUNTRY LIFE, the postman 

put a letter through my door which really seemed 

almost an answer to prayer. It gave me not merely a 

subject on which I could write, but one on which, I think, 
I should write. This letter came from a friend in America, 
one of the team of American amateurs who paid us so pleasant 
and memorable a visit this spring. It was a particularly delightful 
letter to receive because it has lately been rather depressing and 
rather irritating, too, to read some remarks attributed to an 
American professional about his treatment in this country. 
I daresay that professional did not say what he is supposed to 
have said or did not mean it, and in any case I should like to 
shoot all interviewers. However, whether he said it or not, 
the point of view attributed to him is not at all that of the 
American amateurs. My correspondent’s letter is so full of 
cordiality and friendliness, and he clearly enjoyed so much any 
small things that were done for him here, that I should like to 
print his letter in full. I will not do that, but I shall quote some 
of it. He virtually gives me leave to do so, because he says that 
he wants, through me, “‘ to thank my British friends for their 
hospitality and to express toward them an affectionate and 
lasting good will.” 

When he got home he collected about a hundred and twenty 
of his friends and regaled them with the story of his golfing 
adventures in this country. I wish I could have been there to 
hear, for he talks very well. ‘‘ When I drew rein,” he says, “‘ after 
about an hour I realised that I had somewhat slighted golf in my 
enthusiasm about British sportsmanship and better international 
relations,” and, he adds, ‘“‘ I’m happy to say that my auditors 
were both interested and responsive.”’ I feei sure that he must 
have amused his listeners and equally sure that he did more good 
in that hour than many ambassadors have done in a much 
longer time. ‘To our self-conscious minds at least it seems an 
almost impossibly difficult thing to discourse thus in cold blood. 
If we were to do it, our hearers, if we had any, would very likely 
throw bricks at us. I admire my friend’s courage and _ spirit 
more than I can say. He has acquired much merit and done 
more good than we can measure. 

It must naturally be interesting to golfers here to know 
what golfers from elsewhere, who play the game under rather 
different conditions, think of our courses. Prince’s, I fancy, 
was the British course which the Americans liked on the whole 
best. I remember Mr. Sweetser, who was very enthusiastic 
about it, saying that it was more like the courses he was used to 
at home. This at first sounds curious, since Prince’s is so essen- 
tially a seaside course, and America has practically only one 
seaside course, the wonderful Lido. What I think he meant 
was that at Prince’s good play is so regularly repaid and bad play 
so regularly punished. The American golfer likes a course on 
which, however severe it may be, he knows what he is in for. 
He is used to being trapped in the rough if ever he drives crooked ; 


he is used to very closely guarded greens, and he not merely 
accepts this inevitability of punishment, he thinks it right and 
prefers it to a chance of undeserved escape. That is, at least, 
my impression. My correspondent says that “‘ Prince’s certainly 
requires a golfer to use all his clubs as well as all his skill and 
that would appear to be enough to ask of any course. It is, 
perhaps, not quite so difficult as Pine Valley to a good player 
not playing his best, since the trouble is not so severe. How- 
ever, it certainly cannot be made in such low figures as are possible 
at Pine Valley with perfect play.’’ That is a sound piece of 
criticism and to my mind it is one up to the British over the 
American course. Pine Valley is a beautiful and wonderful place, 
but to our notions of enjoyment the trouble did seem in certain 
places too heartbreaking. 

Deal, it was common knowledge, the Americans did not 
greatly admire, and the general view of the team was that “ it 
depends rather too much upon the wind, and inaccuracy is not 
sufficiently punished either off the tee or in the shots to the green.”’ 
There again comes in that stern passion for just punishment for 
the erring. I do not quarrel with the criticism, but one might, 
perhaps, imagine that those who held that there was too much 
room for the inaccurate at Deal would think so still more strongly 
of St. Andrews. But the Americans very much admired St. 
Andrews, and it is eloquent of the greatness of that course, as of 
their good and fair-minded judgment, that they did so. Here 
was a course just as unlike as possible to the courses on which 
Americans play, a course with no defined rough, with running 
shots instead of pitches, with bunkers lying in wait just where an 
apparently good shot is likely to go. And yet they fel! in love 
with it at once and played it splendidly. Moreover, they had gone 
there, as I gather, rather prejudiced against it. ‘‘ St. Andrews,” 
says my friend, ~ was so much better than I had been led to 
expect that I was very happily surprised. Some _ pessimists 
had told me it was antiquated and unsuited to modern rubber- 
cored balls and long hitting. I think it is highly interesting 
and a very fine test, not only of skill, but of judgment. Versa- 
tility in ability to execute a variety of shots is well repaid there 
ifanywhere. I wish I could play there several weeks every year, 
as 1! am sure it would improve my game in addition to affording 
me a lot of pleasure.’’ 

Walton Heath was another course that our visitors admired 
very much. In fact, if a poll had been taken of them I fancy 
that it would have figured second only to Prince’s, There again 
is a proof of their love of the most rigorous kind of golf. So 
at least it seems to me, because I always think that, however 
fond we may be of this or that heathery course, if we want 
really to be tested and shown our own shortcomings there is 
no other inland course quite like Walton. 

And now I must cease cauoting from my American golfer’s 
letter and turn to answering him. That is an easy and a pleasant 
job, because one can say with such entire sincerity that if they 
enjoyed playing here, we certainly enjoyed playing with them. 


THE OAK PEST 


By Dr. S. 


HE extensive outbreaks of the oak tortrix (Tortrix 

viridana) that have occurred during recent years, 

especially in the south of England, have aroused serious 

apprehensions as to whether permanent damage has 

not been done to one of the most important of our 
native trees. Before forming an opinion as to whether these 
fears are justified, we must first attempt to survey the conditions 
that give rise to outbreaks of various insect pests. In the 
first place, it must be recognised that, where the action of man 
has not interfered with natural conditions, all insects or other 
organisms, whether plant or animal, live in a state of approximate 
equilibrium so far as their numbers are concerned. Each species 
lives in a constant state of warfare with its numerous enemies. 
Even where a single pair of a species may be the potential 
ancestors of millions of descendants in a few weeks, such as in 
the case of the house fly or of the aphides that infest so 
many of our cultivated plants, on the average only a single 
pair ultimately survives to carry on the race. It is obvious that 
this must be so, otherwise the whole world would rapidly 
become uninhabitable. 

It has been said, probably correctly, that if the numerous 
and various enemies of the aphides were to disappear, the 
whole of the vegetation of the world would be destroyed in 
three months and mankind starve to death. 


A. NEAVE. 


The occurrence of insects in abnormal numbers, except 
temporarily, is, therefore, nearly always due to the direct or 
indirect action of man. There are two types of his activities 
that specially tend to bring this about. ‘The first of these arises 
from the destruction of the balance of nature among plants 
by fostering a particular crop. Examples of this are most 
easily recognised in comparatively new countries, since in the 
older ones such as Europe, where cultivation has been carried 
on for centuries, a new state of equilibrium has been regained 
to some extent. 

A planter in the Tropics begins by destroying a number 
of acres of virgin forest consisting of a variety of plants 
and trees, the survivors of severe competition. In their place 
he substitutes plants all of one kind, such as cotton. ‘The result 
is that any insects that habitually live on malvaceous plants, or 
can adapt themselves to them, rapidly become enormously 
abundant, whereas they had previously only existed in 
inconsiderable numbers owing to the relative scarcity of their 
food plant. 

The other main type of insect outbreak is due to the acci- 
dental introduction by man of insects into other countries, 
generally with plants or plant products, and some of the most 
serious insect problems that the world has to face at the present 
day are due to this cause. A classical instance is the notorious 
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gipsy moth in the United States of America, which was acci- 
dentally imported into that country many years ago. It has 
cost the United States Government many millions of pounds 
to combat this moth, and only in quite recent years has real 
success attended attempts to keep it within bounds. It has 
never been so serious a pest in Europe, though temporary 
outbreaks of it occur from time to time, especially in 
central Europe and in Spain, and these may do much damage 
while they last. 

The real reason why it increased in the United States 
with such appalling rapidity is not so much that it found a 
vast area covered with suitable food plants as that its princi- 
pal natural enemies, which kept it within bounds in Europe, 
had been left behind, and it was, therefore, not until the 
United States Government imported from Europe some of 
these enemies, chiefly small parasitic hymenoptera and tachinid 
flies, that it became possible to control its ravages to 
some extent. 

The importance of this biological method of fighting insect 
pests is now becoming widely recognised, and nearly every 
civilised Government is adopting it. An Australian ladybird 
has been distributed nearly all over the Tropics to destroy a 
scale insect that seriously damages citrus and many other culti- 
vated plants. Not long ago the U.S. Bureau of Entomology 
established a laboratory in the south of France for the breeding 
and export to America of beneficial European insects. So far 
as the British Empire is concerned, the despatch from England 
of beneficial insects to those dominions and colonies the climate 
of which has permitted the establishment of some of the pests 
of the Old Country is likely to assume no little importance in 
the near future. Recently, the Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
has sent consignments to New Zealand of a tachinid fly that is 
parasitic on the common earwig, the work of breeding the para- 
sites having been carried out at the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station under the direction of Dr. Imms, 
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This method of dealing with insect pests has, however, 
its limitations, and it cannot be expected to do more than 
supplement artificial remedial measures. It is not in the nature of 
things to expect a parasite to exterminate its host, since that— 
at least in the case of a monophagous species—would involve 
its own destruction. Also, it is not to be expected that the 
artificial breeding of an indigenous parasite will be worth while 
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in the large majority of cases, since it is to be presumed that in 
its country of origin it already exerts its maximum influence 
on its host in nature. 

We have, however, wandered a long way from the oak 
tortrix problem. From what has been said above, it is clear 
that this is a case of an indigenous pest which periodically 
increases abnormally owing to some combination of factors of 
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weather, etc., that favour the host but not its parasites, one 
of the most important of which is a minute chalcid wasp. The 
rapid increase of the host, however, in itself provides an 
opportunity for a corresponding increase of the parasite. This, 
however, takes place more slowly, especially at first, and it may, 
therefore, take two or three seasons or more for the parasite to 
gain the upper hand, in doing which it automatically reduces its 
own food supply. This ultimately results in a diminution of both 
host and parasite until equilibrium is restored. This continues 
until a return of the combination of conditions that specially 
favour the host, and this marks the gradual commencement of a 
new outbreak. It is also improbable, under these circumstances, 
that the artificial propagation of the parasites would give any 
adequate results. Though no remedy is, therefore, available against 
this pest, since the spraying of forest trees is economically impos- 
sible, we must not forget the oak itself in this triangular contest. 
In this connection we must bear in mind that the oaks we now 
see being defoliated have not only almost certainly experienced 
many similar outbreaks, owing to their longevity, but are 
themselves the surviving descendants of many generations of 
trees that have undergone them, probably for thousands of 
years. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, whereas 
the oak tortrix is a single-brooded species, the caterpillars of 
which only do damage in early summer, the oak is a tree 
that makes a specially well marked second growth. Probably, 
therefore, enough has been said to suggest that it is nor 
very probable that permanent damage to our oaks is being 
done where this pest is the sole adverse factor, or that any 
outbreak will last for more than a few years. Of course, a 
few would be eliminated in every outbreak, especially where 
they are already unhealthy or where the damage by the 
moth is at its maximum at the same time as some other 
serious disadvantage to the trees, such as a period of extreme 
drought. 
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GREAT MEN AT WIMBLEDON 


HE first week of the Championships was disappointing 

in one way ; it did not give us any of those close finishes 

on the Centre Court which, during the progress of the 

rallies, keep ten thousand people silent except for an 

uneasy rustle just before the obvious opening—taken 
or missed—sets them shouting and laughing. But there was 
one match which will be remembered for some time to come, 
though it lasted for but three sets; though both the players 
were strangers to the on-lookers, and though the one who took 
the lead in the fifth game of the first set never looked likely 
to lose it. This was the match between Mr. Johnston, who 
won the American Championship in 1915 and 1919, and Mr. 
Vincent Richards, who in his crowded twenty years has already 
won the American Doubles Championship—in partnership 
with his mentor, Mr. Tilden—three times. It was Mr. Johnston 
who won; but his winning was, to the great majority of the 
spectators, an incident. For once in a way in a great struggle at 
sport almost all who watched it desired that the best man should 
win. This frame of mind is recommended at dinners and 
ceremonies, but it does not make for the highest enjoyment of 
the sport. To get that, when looking on, you must share in it, 
and to share in it you must ardently desire that, within the rules, 
your own man should win. If you have not got a man when you 
are looking on, you are, indeed, spared agonies, but what 
ecstasies you miss as the price of your frigid detachment! The 
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master-stroke of the game. Had they failed, the lawn tennis 
of to-day would have lacked much of its attractive variety. 
It would have become a scramble for the net—a matter of 
service, sprint and volley. Even so it is doubtful if the volleying 
would have become more ingenious and brilliant than that of 
Mr. Richards in this match. But it was not Mr. Richards who 
won ; he hardly missed a volley that he could get his racket to, 
and his pace across the net was astounding, but he was definitely 
the less sure of two aggressive drivers. And that inferiority cost 
him the match against an opponent who could volley almost 
as well as himself. It was for the English onlooker an exhibition 
of technique, and yet both players were so swift and easy in 
their movements that to realise their technical mastery one 
had to visualise other Centre Court players shaping at the 
volleys that Mr. Richards hit crisply back after they had passed 
behind him on the backhand, or at the fast services that Mr. 
Johnston killed—services that would have swirled shoulder high if 
they had not been cut off early. If you spoke afterwards of some 
particular stroke the answer was, “ But did you see . . .?” 
Still, there were two that were universally recognised. One was 
Mr. Johnston’s return of a fast volley, which was_ slashed 
across his front when the obvious stroke was to hit straight 
to his inviting forehand corner; he swung his racket on to the 
ball and half-volleved it hard and low and parallel to the side 
fine. The other was Mr. Richard’s return of a lob; he had his 





W. M. JOHNSTON AND VINCENT RICHARDS. 
Who fought out perhaps the most brilliant match ever seen at Wimbledon. 


extraordinary achievement of Mr. Johnston and Mr. Richards 
was that between them they worked up an alien crowd to a pitch 
of enthusiasm that owed nothing either to partisanship or to the 
excitement that comes of watching any close and doubtful 
struggle. The enthusiasm was of the kind with which highbrows 
claim to respond to a great work of art, though no doubt most 
of those who were thus moved would indignantly repudiate 
any such mawkish suggestion. There was rally after rally in 
which each stroke was perfect in its kind; the loser fulfilled 
his function in losing, for it would have been a reflection on the 
winning stroke to hdVve returned it. Between them, the two 
American players showed us all the developments of which the 
game is capable. Sometimes technical developments injure 
the spirit of a game; there was, for instance, that depressing 
discovery of the Australians that if you bowled a length on the 
batsmen’s legs and put most of your fieldsmen on the leg side 
side you could make it practically impossible for the other side 
to win a match in three days. The side that took the more 
sporting risks had to lose. The developments of the Americans 
at lawn tennis are in the opposite direction ; the methods they 
have devised favour the more adventurous of the two players ; 
they have practically eliminated padding from the rallies ; 
the driver must go up as soon as he has gained a slight advantage 
for fear that his opponent may forestall him. There was a time 
when there was a tendency among American players to go up 
before this advantage had been secured ; they were inclined to 
scamp the drive, and in these lean years for England we may look 
back with satisfaction on the work of the Dohertys, Mr. S$. H. 
Smith and others who proved to America that the drive was the 


back to the net as it pitched and we expected the lob for which 
Mr. Johnston was waiting ; there came nothing so tame; he 
hit it with all his strength as he spun round, and taking it on 
the top of the bound made a winning service of it into the forehand 
court. 

On the first Friday Mr. Johnston had beaten Mr. Richards, 
who had tried to play him at the net whenever it was reasonably 
possible. In his next round he was to play Mr. Campbell, who is 
primarily a driver. Now, Irish enactments and Scottish prejudices 
notwithstanding, every Englishman calls any man named Camp- 
bell English, so Mr. Campbell found himself constituted the English 
representative. Ingenious reasons were forthcoming why he might 
win. The drive was the master-stroke ; Mr. Campbell was not 
like Mr. Richards, who, fine driver though he is, does go up to 
the net when he has a good excuse for staying back; Mr. 
Campbell was to stay back and only go up when Mr. Johnston 
gave him a really easy one—and then we should see. We did 
see, and left the match with an enhanced opinion of both players. 
Mr. Johnston did not do his part by giving the easy ones at the 
net, but nevertheless Mr. Campbell succeeded in winning a set, 
and that was more than had been done by any who had tried 
conclusions with Mr. Johnston in the earlier rounds. Moreover, 
he won the set as the theory required, by driving. But he had 
to drive as well as Mr. Johnston to do it; in fact, what was 
established was that Mr. Johnston’s game is so admirably balanced 
that it makes little odds to him whether his opponent is a volleyer 
or a driver. Mr. Johnston has made up his mind—and with 
good reason—that his hard-hitting game is the one best suited 
to him, and he does not change it. E. E. M. 
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VARIETY ON A NORFOLK SHOOTING ESTATE 


By Max Baker. 





GREAT CRESSINGHAM WOOD FROM THE SCRUB COVERT OPPOSITE. 


PERIECT shooting estate is partly the work of man 
and partly the outcome of Nature’s contrivance. Each 
sort of country has its qualities, but wherever this 
supreme description can be bestowed the object of it 

: is a joy to behold and still more to shoot over. After 
visiting the South Pickenham Hall estate and finding no flaw 
in its perfection I have no hesitation in awarding it the premier 
rank. It lies in the north-western district of Norfolk, being some 
four miles south of Swaffham and twelve north of Brandon. 
In area it is 5,000 acres and in plan as nearly a strict square as 
natural boundaries can accomplish. Running down the middle 
from north to south is the river Wissey, a gravel-bottom stream 
free of flow and fed by sundry springs which, emerging from the 
higher ground, produce nice avenues of swamp. 

Primarily, the domain is a partridge shoot, while second in 
importance and subsidiary in treatment are the pheasants ; and, 
wonderful to relate, there is a third speciality. I do not refer to 
hares, although on this estate is the 7-acre field where Sir Richard 
Winfrey on a celebrated occasion accused three pairs of greyhounds 
of getting a bag reaching into hundreds. The missing word is 
wildfowl, not wildfowl as the shore shooter knows them or tries 
to know them, but snipe and duck in proportion to the plentiful 
distribution of their haunts here to be found, and, of course, 
to the luck of the day and season. This is all the more remarkable 
in an area which offers no resemblance at all to the Broads 
district, but consists for the most part of delectably cultivated 
uplands. The whole three miles of the river’s passage through 
the estate is snipe ground, either on the margins or in the bordering 
“ carrs,’’ which are just tree-grown swamps. There are, besides, a 
couple of fens; but, unfortunately, my tour only gave me a sight 
of one of them. ‘This was Cressingham [en, and it proved to be 
an expanse of some 30 acres, 
forming a sort of flat pan 
flanked by higher ground. It 
is covered with coarse grass and 
has a few stunted trees dotted 
about, the ground being appro- 
priately boggy. The snipe we 
put up on approaching its 
margin proved it to be a 
favourite breeding resort, ducks 
were also present, so that in 
August it yields some nice 
sport from the home - bred 
population, while later on 
attracting migrants. It can be 
walked or driven, a belt of trees 
at the farther end supplying 
convenient shelter for a line of 
guns. In droughty seasons it is 
much frequented by pheasants 
and partridges, and always by 
hares, hence a pleasing variety 


tained. For the rest, and as far 

as a brief visit could supply indications, the wildfowling is of the 
kind that we read of in the old books, where a chain of holding 
places would be visited in company with an experienced water 
spaniel, the shooter being alone or, better still, having with him 
a friend who has mastered the art of collaboration. 

Though partridges stand first in the game series, causes 
can be assigned to explain why the fame of the place has only 
spread locally, Though 5,000 acres would be a sufficient area 
for big accomplishments, provided it were all one sort of land, 
here one finds big deductions limiting the pure partridge ground. 
There is also the fact that no special effort has been made to 
produce bumper values, as for instance, the enlistment of top 
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of game can at times be ob- THE PARTRIDGE EGG SITTING BOXES. 





THE FLUSH POINT OF LEONARD’S COPPICE. 


performers and concentration of effort into filling a one-day basket. 
Even so, a four-figure total in the day has once been attained, 
and there are many nice compilations over a succession of days. 
The total area comprises park land, water meadows, pheasant 
coverts and a few fens or their equivalent, while penetrating 
into one boundary are a couple of hundred acres of typical heath 
land, the sort where rabbits naturally abound, but now leased to 
the Forestry Commission for tree planting. The true partridge 
ground is thus an approximate 3,000 acres, and it comprises 
some of the best kept arable land I have ever seen. Crops, 
naturally, look well at this season of the year ; but their evenness of 
growth, the absence of weeds and above all the high proportion 
of land cultivated to the limit, all bespeak not only husbandry 
of the highest order, but sympathetic collaboration on the part 
of the landlord. Here, solicitude lavished on the farming interest 
is everywhere evident. Not only are the farmsteads and cottages 
in perfect order, but rabbits are kept down with a rigour which 
implies hard effort in so congenial a district, while even wild 
pheasants are forbidden access to the fields during the critical 
seasons. The breeding stock is annually gathered into enclosures, 
their eggs are hatched under hens and the progeny goes into the 
rearing field where, at the time of my visit, 400 coops were set 
out, each containing its quota of about twenty chicks. Thus, 
the honoured theory of reserving the fields for the partridges is 
put into practice, perhaps more rigorously than anywhere else. 

The little brown bird is conceded yet another advantage, 
the Euston system being worked most thoroughly. The head 
keeper, George Edwards, assured me that there was probably 
no better trapped area in the country than this, since no fewer than 
thirty dozen traps are kept going all the year round, and these 
are supplemented by forty dozen extra in winter-time when the 
war against rabbits is being 
waged, hence many vermin 
extras are taken in the process. 
Rats likewise are at a low ebb, 
for although they got the upper 
hand during the war, a dressing 
of six coombs, each of five 
bushels, of poisoned meal soon 
got them under control. No 
fewer than eightylittle owlswere 
also taken during the period of 
revived discipline, Edwards 
assuring me that they are in his 
experience the most destructive 
of all feathered vermin. As an 
example he mentioned having 
found the remnants of sixty 
pheasants where one pair had 
been in the habit of feeding 
their young. He has known 
several instances of their nest- 
ing in rabbit burrows. This 
digression into vermin treat- 
ment is merely by way of 
giving point to the estimate that even on such a place as this 
the losses of partridge nests left to hatch out in the usual way 
amount to no less than 25 per cent., the Euston system, by 
saving these losses, thus adding one-third to the total of birds. 
To work it thoroughly on the 3,000 acres here under consideration 
there are three regular keepers and two extra helps during the 
busy months. That full value for the expenditure so occasioned 
may be ensured, a very wise provision is made in the farming 
leases. The estate forester has entire charge of the fences, and 
he fashions them in the manner shown in the illustration: very 
high yet extremely narrow and with a minimum width of base. 
The soil being light enough to suffer from winds, ample protection 
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is afforded, while the guns can stand in the ideal 
position some twenty or thirty yards back. In 
such country as this, shooting must almost inevit- 
ably work hand in hand with farming in order 
that the latter may achieve the best results. 
Shooting can alone provide the funds necessary 
to meet the cost of keeping such land free from 
rabbits, for not only is the soil dry and naturally 
drained, but there are many old pit holes whence 
chalk was formerly taken, and every one of them 
is a natural warren. Incidentally, the whole 
place is alive with bird life of a desirable kind, 
but alas, gamekeeping procedure has not found 
a means of dealing with the woodpigeon pest. 
Every one of the pits above referred to forms a 
natural butt for shooting them, but who is to man 
the lurking places so conveniently provided ? 

The pheasant coverts are located in the 
centre of the estate and as a rule border the 
river where it passes through the park. Two 
nice coverts face one another on the higher ground 
which rises on either side of the meadows follow- 
ng the course of the river. One of the illustra- 
tions shows the bold precipice effect of Leonard’s 
Coppice which is first driven into Hazel Coppice 
opposite, with a return drive to follow, the guns 
in both cases standing about on the line which 
I have indicated by placing the keeper in the 
foreground. By flushing the birds from the 
higher slopes on which the woods stand they are 
brought nicely over the tree tops, so being shown 
to as great advantage as is possible in non-hilly 
but nicely undulating country. Incidental work 
preparing for the great event of the afternoon 
completes the morning, luncheon being announced 
when the available birds have been safely brought 
into Eleven-acre Wood. This I was assured 
is something extra special in the pheasant shoot- 
ing line, for although only of the size indicated, 
the rise can be prolonged for no less than 1? hours. 
Apparently the birds get up freely from the 
moment when the beaters first enter at the top 
end. There are no woods behind or on either 
side, hence no temptation to break back; home 
is in front and conditions of such a character that 
the stirring up can proceed section by section. 
In order to achieve the result a ride running 
parallel with the front edge of the wood and 
about 2oyds. inside is provided beforehand with 
forked sticks so that a line of netting can be 
speedily erected over the whole length, when all 
are inside. ‘Thus they are debarred from running 
forward to the edge and so locating the point of 
danger, the guns being completely hidden by the 
brow of the slope. Some 2oyds. on the inner 
side of the netting the condition of the under- 
growth is carefully regulated so as to promote 
easy getting on to wing and flight clear over the 
bordering tree tops. There are two lines of guns, 
those in front standing at the foot of a meadow 
steeply sloping to the river level, while the back 
line is a long way behind in an open plantation. 
Hence, by the time the guns who occupy the 
place of honour can mark the approaching birds, 
some pretty skill is required. 

An interesting outlying covert, presenting 
quite different conditions, is that known as Great 
Cressingham Wood. It comes down to a bold 
point of severe and commanding aspect, the result 
of a fine clump of Scots pine at the termination. 
Approaching this covert from a distance and 
being told of the sport it affords I was puzzled to 
know what the plan of operations could be, for 
there was no visible refuge towards which the 
birds might be expected to make, pure partridge 
ground lying beyond. However, near approach 
revealed the presence of a gorse and broom covert 
on the opposite slope, a meadow occupying the dip 
between. This is a case where guns join the line 
of beaters and drive the birds right out of the 
covert into the broom patch, the line being then 
formed back to the wood while the scrub covert 
yields up its contents. At the time of my visit 
the broom had only just caught fresh hold after 
the scorching drought of two years ago, but as 
the ground is dotted all over with lusty young 
shrubs there is good reason to anticipate that 
by autumn time it will again be ready to fulfil 
its purpose. Yet another little variety in pheasant 
driving is provided by lining the guns in a road 
which intersects one of the larger coverts. By 
careful trimming a sufficiency of open places has 
been provided to give the shooters an interesting 
series of chances at birds skimming the tree tops 
and so making those sudden appearances which 
puzzle all but the highly gifted. 





THE WIDE EXTENT OF THE REARING FIELD. 





ONE OF THE PARTRIDGE BELTS. 





THE RIVER WHICH INTERSECTS THE ESTATE. 





HEDGES AS TRIMMED BY THE FORESTER. 
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Very obviously, a six hour tour over nearly eight square miles 
of territory would not permit all its features to be examined. 
A couple of trout pools associated with the river were 
provide some nice bits of wildfowl shooting around the margins, 
and then there was the second fen, but even so a pilgrimage was 
made to the barer and more open portion of the partridge ground 
where lack of natural shelter and nesting places has been remedied 
by planting some dense fir belts, one of which is shown among 
Just why this characteristic feature in East 
Anglian landscape appears in so few other places has always 
puzzled me, for even when a country is not wind-swept they at 
least raise partridge shooting to its highest pinnacle, besides 
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permitting the October pheasant to be shown to advantage. 
And in saying this I must qualify with one remark, for Edwards 
maintains that the special form of thorn fence which has been 
developed around the enclosed fields on this estate is nicer for 
driving and offers superior sport. 
but an urgent summons to catch the train 
interrupted the discussion, though still leavi ing me with a remark- 
able collection of impressions to ponde 
dominating the others. 
whereas here is one running down the middle, 
towards the centre and assuring to the owner the benefit of all 


Clearly, I had got into inter- 


one central fact 
Usually rivers lie on the boundary ; 
drawing game 





FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Children of Men, by Eden 

mann, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. EDEN PHIL LPOTTS has brought his 
series of Dartmoor books to a conclusion with 
one which, though it has perhaps less of his 
inimitable description of Dartmoor scenery, 
as much as or more than any of them, moves on 
in an atmosphere of the spirit as wild, as lonely, 
as bravely hard, as gloomy and as strong as is 
that of Dartmoor itself. It is really the history 
of Jacob Bullstone, his marriage late in life, 
his love for Margery his wife, his gradually 
growing, all-unfounded jealousy, leading at 
last to an open rupture which killed her, 
severing all the delicate roots which bound 
her to life, and broke his heart. But Mr. 
Phillpotts’ concern is less with the material 
happenings in Jacob’s life than with the changes 
in his spiritual existence which they shape. 
At first he is a Christian, but a wide-minded 
one, as men of his place and education go ; 
at the end he states his final philosophy, 
which from the Foreword seems to be the 
author’s also: ‘‘ And so I’ve come to the 
blessed, grey calm of knowing that what I 
suffered there was none to save me from. 
It’s a sign of the greatness of man that he 
could give all his hard-won credit to God, 
William, and invent a place where justice 
would be done by a Being far nobler, finer, 
truer and stronger than himself. But proofs 
against are too many and too fearful. The 
world’s waiting now for another Christ to 
wake us up to the glory of Man, William, 
because the time has come when we're old 
enough to trust ourselves, and walk alone, 
and put away childish things.” The book 
has much of the grim strength of its setting 
and something of that greatness which lies 
in sincere conviction even when bodied forth 
by creatures of an author’s imagination in a 
work of fiction. 


Phillpotts. (Heine- 


Our Mr. Wrenn, by Sinclair Lewis. (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) 
THIS is the first novel of the author of ‘* Main 


Street’? and ‘* Babbitt,’’ and with this hint 
one may, by industrious searching, find in 
it those signs of immaturity which clever re- 
viewers always discover in first novels although 
in view of the fact that their authors may have 
written half a dozen novels which never got 
published it is difficult to see why their hands 
must necessarily betray the tyro. Actually 
this is a singularly polished and competent 
novel, of less importance than ‘“‘ Babbitt ”’ 
because it is merely a frolic, and not a bitter 
and devastating criticism of a civilisation ; 
but for the same reason its humour is fresher 
than that of the later book, and it has even a 
little of the quality of charm. Mr. Wrenn is 
a meek little clerk working for an “ art-novelty ” 


business, who is consumed by a_ romantic 
passion for travel. A legacy gives him his 
opportunity he has a_ brief tragi-comic 


career in piste, and presently returns to 
New York somewhat disappointed but more 
appreciative of the possibilities of life. Of 
the book’s humour the best illustration is the 
story of the American professor ‘‘ who occasion- 
ally wrote poetry which he filed away under 
P in his letter file.”’ 

Life, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 

7s. 6d.) 

ONE way of differentiating between books is 
to divide them into those one reads because 
of their argument and those one reads because 
of their quality taken sentence by sentence. 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s first novel comes 
inside the second category : as a story I do not 
think it would impress me, but its texture is 
often excellent. The cloth in the bale loses 
its effect but, examined inch by inch, it shows 
itself here and there richly embroidered with 
satire and wit and reflection. It purports to be 


(Collins, 


a memoir of a young poet, Chesney Temple, 
killed in the war, and, as with such a subject 
seems only too likely, it hesitates sometimes 
between satire and sincerity, between its 
author’s honest convictions and his wish to 
poke a shaft of fun into certain sorts of preten- 
tiousness and affectation. Though ‘Temple 
himself is not altogether likeable, the detail 
of the book for which he is the excuse makes 
it very well worth reading. Such excellent 
fooling as the “‘ dark Walkers four ”’ of Chesney’s 
Ballad is not to be met with every day. S. 


Scissors, by Cecil Roberts. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 

Scissors is a novel at which it would be easy 
to scoff, because its hero is not only very good- 
looking and athletic, but also clever and good. 
It will, however, be much better for the reader 
to accept the perfections of John Narcissus Dean 
—Scissors for short—and enjoy what is really a 
very charming description of his childhood, and 
his and his friends’ intensely happy adolescence. 
After all, the author has challenged this sort 
of ridicule by giving his hero such a name as 
Narcissus, and it is only the unconsciously 
ridiculous author whom one cannot abide. 
Scissors is an English boy brought up in Asia 
Minor and comes to an English public school 
at about fourteen years of age. Later, poverty 
overtakes him, but he earns his living in the 
journalistic world with a most notable ease. 
The war follows almost immediately, and 
although the description of it is not on an 
ambitious scale, it is made bitter and relentless 
and, coming into the midst of happiness and 
hope so vividly described, has a real effect of 
tragedy. 


The Ungrown-Ups, by “ Rita.” (Putnam’s, 
7s. 6d.) 

“ RITA’S ” first novel was published nearly 
forty years ago ; her latest shows no diminution 
in interest or in swift apprehension of character. 
In casting it in diary form she seems, to me at 
least, to have added to her own difficulties, but, in 
all save the first few chapters, where her heroine 
at thirteen makes the least likely and most 
tiresome spelling mistakes, she triumphantly 
surmounts them.  Philistia, who writes the 
diary, is the daughter of a well known novelist 
and the wife his morose humour has somewhat 
alienated. The diary covers nearly all the years 
of the war and tells Philistia’s love story and 
that of her friend, the notorious, beautiful Lady 
Kit, besides the slow tragedy of her father and 
mother. It is a book which leaves a distinct 
impression in the mind, and, even if Mrs. 
Desmond Humphreys (“ Rita’’) did not 
command our attention as so old a favourite, 
would be worth singling out from the mass 
for its sane and pleasant atmosphere and its 
clear-cut studies of character. S. 





Beneath the Visiting Moon, by Mary and 
~ Findlater. (Hurst and Blackett, 
6d.) 
WHE N one discovers a’ book by the Misses 
Findlater, it is certain, whatever the plot, that 
therein one will meet some delightful people. 
In Beneath the Visiting Moon probably the 
most delightful character is Mrs. Erskine. If 
you met her, and she liked you, you would feel 
extremely flattered, though she was never 
intimate even with her own relatives. The 
real heroine is, however, Barry Lovel, a beautiful 
and friendless young nursery governess, whose 
marriage and subsequent sorrows make a 
story the sadness of which is redeemed by the 
happier fate of her daughter Belle. Perhaps 
the cleverest character drawing in the book is 
spent upon ‘‘ the Mauchlyne”’ and his mother 
and sister. This miserable decadent is touched 
in with unerring hand, and his surroundings 
are surely ‘“‘ from the life.” 


for the Greedy by a Greedy Woman (Lane, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received 
and does not, of course, preclude the publication of a 
further notice in COUNTRY LIFE.) 





Tuar faith in the immortality of great men, which 
held that King Arthur was to come again at 
England’s hour of need and cannot, in our own 
times, quite believe that Lord Kitchener really 
perished in the northern seas, has supplied Mdlle. 
Marcelle Tinayre with the theme of her novel, 
Priscilla Severac (Fisher Unwin, 6s.), a translation 
of which is among the most interesting of the 
works of fiction piled on the Editor’s bookshelf this 
week. Priscilla the visionary, maid-of-all-work in a 
lower middle-class French family, believes that the 
Czar did not perish at the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
and that she has a message to give him. It is 
a most sympathetic study of a slightly unbalanced 
beautiful personality. Another trans- 
the French is Estelle (Philpot, 5s.), 
by Max and Alex Fischer, who, we are told 
in the Introduction by the translator, Mr. 
Garnett Eyre Macklin, are “‘ the champagne of 
French literature’ and also ‘‘ occupy a pleasant 
position among ‘the best sellers.’ ”’ The description 
does not tempt me, but that, of course, merely 
reflects an indifference to both best sellers and 
champagne. Le Pére la Trompette (Nourry, Paris, 
18fr.) is the second volume by the Marquis de 
Foudras to be sent us by these publishers. It 
appeared originally in 1864, described by its author 


but very 
lation from 


“ 


as “Ces mémoires d’un intrépide chasseur de 
loups.”” English novels include Lonely Furrow 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Maud Diver; Madge 
Hinton’s Husbands (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mrs. 
and from the same publisher, 
at the same price, When Values Change, by Miss 
Frida Sinclair. White Stacks, by Mr. William 
Hewlett, an attractive title, and Support, by Miss 
Margaret Ashmun, are both published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett at 7s. 6d.; while at the same 


” 


Baillie Saunders ; 


comes a new novel 


price, from Mr. John Lane, 

by Miss G. V. McFadden, this time of the coaching 
days, The Turning Sword; and from Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, Nicolette of the Quarter, by Mr. Victor 


The Desert Healer (Nash and Grayson, 
Hull, the author of ‘‘ The 


MacClure. 
7s. 6d.) is by E. M. 
Sheik.”’ 
Woman, a 
Mr. Anthony Ludovici ; 


Vindication (Constable, 12s.), by 


Hungary and Democracy 


(T. Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d.), by C. J. C. Street 
The Glory of the Garden (Black, 5s.), by M. G, 
Kennedy-Bell, have also been received. A Guide 


6s.) is 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell—a book of such 
essays upon things gastronomic as might make an 
epicure of an anchorite. Life’s Orchestra and 
Other Essays (Eustace Miles), is the eighth edition 
of the widely read volume by Hallie Killick 
(Mrs. Eustace Miles), It is a simple little book 
that must have comforted many sad people and 
assisted them to make something of lives which 
seemed broken beyond repair, From the Cam- 
bridge University Press comes The Journal of a 
Tour to Corsica; and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli, 
by James Boswell, Esq., edited and with an 
introduction by S. C. Roberts. It is excellently 
produced and priced at 6s. 

Ships of the Royal Navy (Sampson Low and 
Marston, 2s. 6d.) has also reached us, It is a very 
useful book of reference, containing many facts 
which it would be difficult to run to earth else- 
where. 

The Cornhill Magazine (Murray, 1s. 6d.) for 
July contains, among other good features, an 
article on La Bruyére, by Maurice Hewlett. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PUZZLE OF THE CUCKOO. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—May I once more write upon this subject 
in answer to Mr. Chance’s criticisms, and assure 
him that I am not trusting to memory, for I 
certainly should not be able to recall the exact 
date and hour, etc., had I not taken notes at 
the time, and sent a sketch to Mr. Roland Green 
(the bird-artist) of what I saw. The female 
cuckoo was exactly as depicted in the drawing 
which you reproduced, with only her head on a 
level with the lower part of the aperture in 
which the pied wagtail’s nest was built. The 
fluttering of her wings was undoubtedly owing 
to her having to keep her balance upon the 
honeysuckle, which had only been planted a 
year and was, in consequence, not a_ solid 
foothold. I cannot believe that the cuckoo 
could have “‘ shot ”’ her egg into this particular 
nest, which she must have done if it was not 
inserted from the mouth. As to my seeing her 
open her mouth at the chaffinch, I presumed 
that the egg had already been deposited. I 
have measured the aperture. The breadth is 
less than I thought. It is not quite 
2ins., while the height is 6ins. The 
old nest of the wagtail is still there, 
sheltered and kept dry by the pro- 
jecting cross beam just above it, and 
now covered by the honeysuckle. 
The nest is down in a hollow below 
the level of the narrow entrance, 
and the cuckoo’s head only just 
reached into the lower edge of the 
aperture. ‘There were no “ contor- 
tions”? of the body, but only a 
fluttering of the wings. As the 
honeysuckle did not reach to the 
lower level of the hole, the cuckoo 
had no foothold on the bare beam, 
and I am sure that she did not perch 
or rest upon anything but the honey- 
suckle. ‘To lay her egg she must have 
covered the aperture with her body, 
which she did not do; I saw it all 
the time above her head. Mr. Chance 
does not believe I have proved my 
case, but then, has he done so? 
(He does not allude to the fact of 
the presence and intense excitement 
of the male bird ; is that an ordinary 
event?) I did not say that the 
cuckoo was arranging the eggs, but 
that she appeared to be; she may 
have been removing a wagtail’s egg 
—TI do not know ; but what I des- 
cribed I saw. I published an account 
of this, with the illustration, in the 
Agricultural Magazine of July, 1915 
—Huvpsert ASTLEY. 


AN IMPENDING CHANGE AT 
OXFORD. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The Octagon Bookshop has 
for many years been the most 
mysterious of interesting buildings 
at Oxford. It is, however, to be 
reconstructed during the Long 
Vacation to form part of Hertford 
College, which lies beyond it. Its 
origin is by no means certain, but it 
is the remains of a church, of which 
the fifteenth century doorway, with 
its charming surmounting panel of 
saints in niches, is the most out- 
standing feature. Informed restora- 
tion might discover much of interest 
at present hidden, and I trust that 
Hertford College, which has few buildings of 
any antiquity itself, will carefully preserve this 
acquisition, and suffer it to continue a feature 
of the street on the farther side of which 
stands the Bodleian.—Broap Srreer, 


‘“STICKE.’’ 
‘To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—You will probably get a reply to the 
letter from “ Punjabi’ headed “ Sticky,” in 
your issue of June 23rd, from a gunner; but 
if you do not, perhaps a sapper might be able 
to give ‘* Punjabi ” a little information on this 
excellent game. It is a gunner game, and it 
originated many years ago at Shoeburyness, 
at the School of Gunnery. I imagine they had 
a lawn tennis court there with not enough ground 
for a proper “ run back,” so the idea of enclosing 
the court by walls occurred to some bright 
officer. I heard that they took some old wooden 
targets for the original court and set them up 
along the boundary lines of the court, and thus 


2 99 


began the game of “ Stické.” There is one 
great advantage in this game above lawn tennis 
—you can slam for all you are worth without 
fear of the ball going ‘‘ out ”’—but it is not 
the slammer who is the best player. Wherever 
gunners (Garrison) are gathered together, 
there you will find a Stické court—and it is 
a pity they are not more widely known.— 


H. V. Kent (Colonel, late R.E.). 


TURKEYS AS EGG PRODUCERS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—The turkey is not usually kept as an 
egg-producing bird, but, as the following 
figures of output of my three hen birds will 
show, they are not to be despised in this 
respect. Where a good range of grass orchard 
can be given them, a flock of these birds should 
prove remunerative, particularly if the great 
benefit the orchard will derive from them is 
taken into consideration. In May, 1921, I 
hatched out three hen turkeys, American Bronze 
breed. ‘Two of these birds laid their first egg 
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on March 2oth, 1922, the third commenced 
laying on March 26th. Their egg record is 
as follows: March, 23; April, 64; May, 70; 
June, 74; July, 66; August, 45; Septem- 
ber, 35; October, 16; total, 393; average 
per bird, 131. One bird ceased laying on 
July 30th, the second on September 2oth, 
and the third laid its last egg on October 25th. 
Allowing a proportion of the total number of 
eggs to each bird up to the time it ceased 
laying, we find: One bird laid 99 eggs, the 
second 135, and the third 159. ‘They were 
mated to a pure bred unrelated cock, and all 
eggs up to the end of June were fertile to the 
extent of 98 per cent. After this date no incuba- 
tion was attempted, owing to the lateness of 
the season. The birds did not become broody 
throughout the season. They had a grass run 
of 2 acres, which they shared with chickens. 
Feeding consisted of corn (maize and wheat) 
in the morning, with a wet mash (middlings, 
bran and Sussex ground oats) in the afternoon. 
No spice, fish-meal or meat-meal was given. 


The ration was 40z. of corn per bird, and 
4.02. of mash, dry weight. The cost of food 
for the four birds (three hens and one cock) 
for a whole year works out at £4. Each egg 
thus cost to produce 2.4d. During the breeding 
season, March to June, the eggs were saleable 
at 1s. each, but even allowing that there may 
be no demand for them and that they have 
to be eaten, we find that turkeys give us an 
egg averaging over 3 0zs. in weight at a cost 
of 2.4d. each.—E. Brown. 


THE COMMERCIAL USES OF POTATOES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In a letter sent by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Norman Coates, M.P., to the Times quite 
recently, he emphasises the difficulties of the 
farmers of this country who are reaping heavy 
crops of potatoes without something being 
done to facilitate the sale of those crops. It 
would appear that the farmers in East Anglia 
are unable to realise their crops at a price 
which would even cover the cost of labour in 

regard to them. As _ an_ illus- 

tration of his point, he quotes the 

case of a Whittlesea farmer who 


¢d a month ago found himself with 
100 tons of white potatoes un- 
sold. His London agents _in- 


ZB formed him that his potatoes 
were worth 40s. per ton in 
London, at which price he would 
not be able to cover the ex- 
pense of dressing, carting 
and transit. So he made an 
offer to another farmer at 
Chatteris of the whole of his 
potatoes for nothing, and even 
offered 2s. 6d. per ton if he would 
clear the potatoes from his farm. 
The offer was refused. Side by 
side with this comes information 
from the N.U.F. that the growers 
in the Downham Market branch 
have sold 9,000 tons at a_ loss, 
fed 2,000 tons to stock, and at 
present 7,500 tons are simply 
rotting away. This is at a time 
when ordinary consumers are pay- 
ing 1s. for seven pounds, which 
makes the price per ton to the 
consumer £16, although the London 
agents of the farmer quoted above 
could only promise him 40s. No 
matter what the transit and hand- 
ling costs may be to which you 
referred in your last leader, there 
can be no manner of justification 
for this enormous difference, nor 
even a part of it. One or two 
suggestions that would help to 
remedy matters are the following. 
First, direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Several 
farmers around London are deliber- 
ately calling from house to house 
in the suburbs, booking orders for 
poultry, eggs and potatoes, and 
having obtained the orders are 
delivering them by their own motors, 
More of this kind of thing might 
be done by co-operation among 
small farmers, and _ the policy 
might be adopted by the larger. 
But in the second place, with 
regard to potatoes, attention should 
be directed more and more _ to 
their possible commercial uses. In 
Germany, before the war, only 
about one-third of the crop was used for 
food, the rest being directed to food for 
stock and the manufacture of alcohol, 
starch and potato flour. In pre-war times 
75 per cent. of German alcohol was 
distilled from potatoes; while as for stock 
feeding, Germany actually used nearly 18 
million tons annually for this purpose, 
and its live stock industry stood or fell 
with the prosperity of its potato crop. 
What was done in Germany can be done 
here! This wasting and rotting of precious 
raw material must not be allowed to go 
on. There must be organised efforts for 
distilling, on the spot, the spirit from the 
potatoes and the extraction of the starch and 
the manufacture of the flour. Then with these 
by-products the farmers would realise a price 
far in excess of the wholesale price at the 
present. Meanwhile, till the necessary 
machinery to do this can be erected, it is 
open to the farmers to go in for direct dealing. 
—Cnas. HERBERT. 








THE BURYING BEETLE A’ WORK. 
To THE Eprror. 


Sir,—This tiny drama of the Channel Islands 
may amuse those of your readers who have 
found out how interesting the ways of the 
insect peoples can be. ‘The scene was a steep 
cliff rising above the strangely green transparent 
waters and seaweed-covered rock of the Sark 
coast; the time, a hot summer’s afternoon. 
It was the peculiar oscillating progress of an 
object more or less the colour of the sunburnt 
earth that first attracted attention. Closer 
examination revealed the presence, underneath 
what proved to be a large grub, of a small 
black beetle with an orange band around its 
body, which was painstakingly and perseveringly 
propelling, rather than carrying, its unwieldy 
burden, decidedly larger than itself, up the 
steep cliff side. ‘This operation was con- 
tinued for some considerable distance—con- 
siderable, that is to say, as compared with 
the size of the beetle and the magnitude of its 
task—until, after several pauses, the little 
creature reached a comparatively level space, 
interspersed with turf and loose soil. Here 
the beetle deposited its load, carefully prospected 
the nature of the soil, and, having selected 
a suitable spot, proceeded with its head and 
shoulders to shovel out the earth. After a 
few minutes of laborious work a moderate-sized 
hole was produced, and into this the little 
gravedigger skilfully pushed its quarry, only 
to find, to its evident disappointment, that 
the cavity was not yet deep enough. So the 
beetle once more patiently resumed toil, this 
time with the corpse more or less in position ; 
shovelling yet more soil away from underneath 
it and pausing from time to time to criticise 
the result of its exertions, until at length the 
proportions of the grave met with its approval. 
‘The hole was then methodically filled in and 
trodden down, and the burying beetle, which 
was by this time evidently very tired, withdrew 
to a little distance and lay down to rest. But 
apparently the entire task was not even yet 
completed to its satisfaction. After a few 
minutes it returned once more to the graveside, 
and _ proceeded, with infinite pains—again 
using its powerful little head as a propeller— 
to arrange several little cairns of tiny stones 
around it. One could not help wondering 
whether these cairns were intended for its 
own future guidance, or possibly to mislead 
any chance intruder whose _ investigations 
might perhaps prove inconvenient ; and having 
thus diligently prepared the receptacle wherein 
it proposed to deposit its next batch of eggs, 
the orange-circled beetle slowly crawled away. 
—Repecca Wray. 


FAMILY HISTORY. 


To THE Eprror. 


MSSEX 


Sir,—Your article on this subject refers to 
the arms of Dale at Berden Priory as “ sable a 
chevron between three doves.’’ No doubt this 
refers to John Dale, citizen and haberdasher, 
of London, who was under age in 1551 and 
died in 1599, the fourth son of Mathew Dale 





ACROSS THE BARLE ON 
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of Bristol, citizen and haberdasher, also salter, 
of London, whose sister Mary married Sir 
Thomas Ramsey, Lord Mayor of London in 
1578. If this be so, the arms are really sable 
on a chevron between 
three falcons displayed 
argent seven pellets 
gules. This John Dale 
was twice married, first 
to Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Lane of London, 
grocer, and second to 
Ann ‘Turner of Essex. 
—Hy tron B. DALE. 


POPLAR AVENUES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—With reference to 
the challenge contained 
on page 833 of your issue 
dated June goth, 1923, 
I send you a photograph 
of the poplar avenue in 
IXashmir, which is practi- 
cally continuous for fifty 
miles, with the excep- 


tion of a few miles 
round Srinagar. This 
is on the main motor 
road between’ Rawal- 
pindi and Kashmir. 
This photograph was 


taken by me in October, 
1922. A. W. Lear- 
MAND. 


LATE MIGRATION OF 
HOUSE MARTINS IN 
THE SCILLY ISLES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In Country Lire 
I recorded two house 
martins from ‘Tresco, 
one of the Scilly Isles, on 
February 17th, probably A 
the earliest date on 2 
record for Great Britain, if they were migrants. 
During May, on the neighbouring island of St. 
Marys, I only saw single birds of this species to 
the number of six, the first being on May 6th, 
when one was seen on the telegraph wires with 
103 swallows. On the evening of June ist a 
large number came to roost on the eastern end 
of St. Marys. The telegraph wires held long 
rows of them, and the reeds round a large tarn 
were bent almost double by their weight, there 
being up to a dozen trying to perch on some of 
them. ‘They left next morning, few, if any, 
remaining. It is just possible that, owing to 
the cold weather, they were nct arriving but 
departing birds ——H. W. Rosinson. 


DEVONSHIRE 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a curious old 


bridge over the river Barle, Exmoor, which I 
thought might inierest your readers.—D. Parr. 


AN OLD BRIDGE. 


EXMOOR. 





POPLAR 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF PLANTS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—When speaking to a hospital nurse 


recently she told me that patients in a hospital 


AVENUE IN KASHMIR. 


ward are very superstitious in a general way 


about flowers. They much dislike white 
flowers and object to their being brought 
into a ward. Arum lilies are fatal. If they 


are placed in a ward one of the patients will 


be certain to die almost immediately. The 
same superstition prevails about Madonna 
lilies. Recently on the South Downs I was 


told that the gathering of houseleeks would 
cause a death in the family inhabiting the 
house during the year. The gatherer apparently 
came off scot free unless they belonged to the 
house. I was told that one year a passing 
visitor had insisted upon gathering a couple of 
flowering sprays from the cottage wall and, 
‘“sure enough,” two inmates of the house 
had died. In Tudor times the orpine, or 
houseleek, was supposed to have powers of 
divination. On Midsummer eve two sprays 
of the flowers were gathered and called ‘‘ Mid- 
summer men.” ‘These were fixed upright 
by means of a daub of clay each upon a trencher. 
The trenchers were then placed side to sice 
and the behaviour of the ‘‘ Midsummer men ” 
watched. If they bowed to each other the 
lovers would be married, but if they bent 
away from each other the lovers would be 
parted by fate. The wood sorrel is called 
cuckoo’s mate by the country folk, because the 
cuckoo is said to eat the sorrel to clear its 
throat.—H. 'THoBURN CLARKE. 





OLD-WORLD PRECEPTS. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—I think these old-world precepts may 
possibly interest your readers. ‘These words, 
written by Sir Henry Sidney to his famous son 
Sir Philip, still ring as a parental caution : 
“ Above all things, tell no untruth, no not in 
trifles. Give yourself to be merry for you 
degenerate from your father if you find not 
yourself most able in wit and body to do any- 
thing when you are most merry. But let your 
mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting 
words to any man; for a wound given by a 
word is oftentimes harder to be cured than that 
which is given by the sword.” Still more replete 
with deep wisdom are the Golden Rules of 
Charles I, which history tells us were often 
hung on the walls of country houses: “ Pro- 
phane no divine ordinances. ‘Touch no State 
matters. Urge no health. Pick no quarrels. 
Maintain no ill opinion. Encourage no vice. 
Repeat no grievances. Make no comparisons. 
Keep no bad company. Make no long meals. 
Lay no wagers. These rules observed will 
obtain thee peace and everlasting gain.’’— 


H. M. 
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THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED 


ARE HORSES 


HE first of the July meetings at Newmarket and some 

important yearling sales have been occupying attention 

at the headquarters of the Turf this week. They will 

come under review for the most part in my notes of 
next week. The foreign market, owing to the dismal state 
of the Exchanges, has so closed the door to trade that there 
is a positive glut of bloodstock in the country at the present 
time. Much of it is not good enough to win races, and the 
breeding portion may fall short of the standard which British 
breeders have now reached. It is true that results at Ascot 
and Epsom have favoured the sale ring yearlings in quite a 
noteworthy way, and the fact will encourage buyers of all 
degrees. Yet I shall be curious to learn how values have ruled 
during the sales at Newmarket this week. The disposal of our 
surplus bloodstock is really a very serious matter. Before 
the war Germany and Austria-Hungary were big customers ; 
Denmark bought with some freedom; expensive lots were 
continually going to France; India was a tremendous market 
even until a year or two ago; South Africa took a lot of what 
we would call bad and moderate horses; North and South 
America had frequent recourse to replenish their own studs 
from us; and so on. Everyone knows what is happening 
now. 

It is very hard to get anything for one that is not good 
enough to win races here. Especially is this so if it be a colt. 
A breeder knows he has not a saleable article in offering a yearling 
bred from a mare that could not win races. The axiom now 
is to buy a yearling that not only looks a winner, but is 
by a high-class winner from a winner! The winning blood is 
wanted, and that is why Tetrarch stock has soared ever since 
his first produce made a big mark on the racecourse. It is not 
so difficult, after all, to suggest a reason why the breeder who 
races his own stock should have been made to take second place 
this year on the racecourse. Let us note what has happened. 
Both races for the ‘‘ Guineas ”’ most decidedly went in his favour. 
Lord Rosebery won the Two Thousand Guineas with his 
Mentmore-bred Ellangowan, and, indeed, up to the time of 
writing, this colt has won more money this year than any other 
horse. The St. James’s Palace Stakes, which he won at Ascot, 
was a most valuable stake. 

Then Lord Derby won the One Thousand Guineas with 
Tranquil, essentially home bred, for she is by Lord Derby’s 
valuable sire Swynford, from the good little mare Serenissima, 
dam also of Selene. White Bud (Lincolnshire Handicap), 
Chivalrous (Chester Cup), Papyrus (The Derby), Brownhylda 
(The Oaks), Happy Man (Ascot Gold Cup), Mumtaz Mahal 
(Queen Mary Stakes), Eastern Monarch (Prince of Wales’ Stakes, 
Ascot), Paola (Coronation Stakes) and Knight of the Garter 
(Coventry Stakes) represent a very fine advertisement for the 
sale ring, for they include the most distinguished and interesting 
winners of this 1923 season. Now take the leading private 
breeders and what they have, or have not, accomplished. Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Derby have done well, though with Pharos 
here and there, Tranquil at Epsom, and Silurian at Ascot the 
latter might, with a little more luck, have done so very much 
better. Lord Rosebery has never done so well for years past, 
as I have shown in an article on the Mentmore Stud published 
elsewhere in this issue of CouNTRY LIFE. 

The Duke of Portland, once so dominant, is nowadays 
seldom heard of as a winning owner. He ran three or four 
horses at Ascot with only dismal results, and it is clear that the 
Welbeck Stud has ceased to function, as it were, in the sense 
that its owner is not able by its means to restore the position 
which was his years ago, even in the later Kingsclere days. 
Mr. S. B. Joel has had a melancholy time during the last two 
years, considering the size and pretensions of his stud at Maiden 
Erlegh, the number of yearlings he sends into training every year, 
the lavish way in which they are entered, and the frequency with 
which his horses are raced. Mr. J. B. Joel, too, would have 
had little to do with fame in the last three or four years but for 
Humorist winning him the Derby two years ago. Sunstar has 
bred many winners for other people, but has left his owner 
out of late. However, it can be said for this owner- 
breeder that his horses do not often run, being seldom 
heard of outside Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, Doncaster and 
Goodwood. 

While the owner last mentioned runs only infrequently, 
some others favour a policy of running whenever possible. One 


OVER-RACED ? 


wonders if horses are being over-raced in some instances. It 
is not for me to criticise owners and trainers, who may seem to 
regard their horses as made of something more than flesh and 
blood, but it does seem to me that the stringent policy has a 
good deal to do with the souring of horses and the weakening 
of their constitutions with consequent harm to their own progeny. 
The modern racehorse is so wound up to the last turn of the 
Screw, as it were, by training, and modern riding is so tremen- 
dously exacting in the strain imposed, that the average horse 
simply will not stand the pressure and strain of hard races at 
short intervals. I have in mind a prominent three year old 
recently given three hard races within a fortnight. He was 
expected to win all three and he did not do so, not all the three, 
Another was given two hard races at Ascot and still a third 
The running was worse at the second 


elsewhere a week later. 
Temper and constitution, 


venture, and worse still at the third. 
you see, must degenerate. I could name other conspicuous 
instances, but they are there for any observer to note, and I 
do say that lack of consideration in this respect has serious 
consequences, not only to the present generation, but to the 
generation to come. 

Happy Man won the Ascot Gold Cup at seven years of age, 
which was an extraordinary happening for these times, and it 
will be long before a seven year old horse again wins this premier 
Cup race. He has stood the wear and tear which is imposed 
on the long distance performer, firstly, because of a robust 
constitution and exceptional soundness, and then for the reason 
that he has never been over-raced. Yet I doubt whether there 
will be a rush on the part of breeders to make use of him at the 
They do not like the long distance performer for breeding 


stud. 
made ”’ Son-in-Law 


purposes, and if Sir Abe Bailey had not 
to begin with, the horse would not be in such demand as is the 
case now. Then it will, I suppose, be argued that Happy Man, 
being by Desman, is something of a chance-bred horse, ignoring 
the fact that his breeding is most excellent, for it blends the 
St. Simon strain, through Desmond and Desman, with that of 
the staying blood on the dam’s side of Childwick, himself a 


“ce 


Cesarewitch winner. 

The craze is to make use of the brilliant sprinter and miler. 
It cannot be said that The Tetrarch was merely a sprinter, for 
no one can say what he would have done for certain as a three 
They can only conjecture. As it was, he only ran 


year old. 
Yet he has given us two winners of the 


as a two year old. 
St. Leger, and this year Glass Idol by him won the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes and a long distance handicap at Sandown Park 
last week-end. The Derby winner Papyrus ran eight times 
as a two year old, so that plenty of racing in his first season 
did not harm him, but many striking instances can be quoted 
of horses that having been over-raced as two year olds failed 
to train on, while others that were little or never heard of as 
two year olds began to make good as older horses. Recent 
history is brimful of such incidents. I am sure there is a tendency 
to over-race horses. It might not have been called over-racing 
in the old days, but then training and riding methods were so 
different. Racing is a far more desperate and strenuous business 
nowadays, and one gets the impression that succeeding genera- 
tions of the thoroughbred are not improving in the matter of 
their constitutions. Which, to say the least, is a disquieting 
reflection. 

Current racing since Ascot has appeared somewhat flat, 
stale and, perhaps, unprofitable, for it is impossible to resist 
comparisons though, maybe, unfair. The Ascot running of 
Centurion did not, after all, point to the winner of the 
Northumberland Plate. Lord Derby’s horse ran very fairly, 
but he simply was not good enough this time to win the race 
for the South. Perhaps it was as it should be that the success 
of Carpathus in the colours of a Newcastle lady, and trained 
by the worthy Yorkshireman Dobson Peacock, should have given 
such widespread satisfaction. On this occasion, at all events, 
the North triumphed and routed the South. It is a reversal 
of what has been the case for some years past and a reversion 
to that period when the North could hold its own, certainly 
where northern meetings were concerned. Carpathus is a 
much improved horse by Lemberg. The win, therefore, estab- 
lished Lemberg more securely than ever at the head of the 
season’s winning sire list, and I expect he will take some 
deposing so long, for instance, as Ellangowan keeps in the fight- 


ing line. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


BUYING BEFORE AUCTION 


HE principal feature of the week has 

been the number of transactions 

effected in private negotiation on the 

eve of auctions. In that way three or 

four important properties, representing 

a large acreage and including houses 
of some note, have been taken out of the lists 
at very satisfactory prices. 

Lord Boston authorised Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to conclude a contract for 
the sale of Hedsor before the auction, and thus 
the very ornate mansion and 470 acres, near 
Bourne End, did not come under the hammer 
at Hanover Square. Hedsor was erected in 
1867, and modern improvements have included 
the reconstruction of the sanitation system 
some few years ago. The estate has six miles 
of frontage to existing roads, and many of the 
sites command magnificent views of the river. 
It has about 200 acres of woods and is a sporting 
property, for in seasons when birds have been 
reared the bag of pheasants has ranged from 
500 to 800. Adjoining Hedsor are Cliveden, 
the seat of Viscount Astor, and Dropmore, 
Mr. J. B. Fortescue’s residence. One enclosure, 
of about 44 acres, is surmounted by an orna- 
mental castellated structure of flint with 
brick dressings, called ‘The Towers, three in 
number, square, circular and hexagonal, which, 
from an altitude of 300ft. above sea level, 
afford an unrivalled viewpoint of Buckingham- 
shire beauty. 

Awbridge Danes, the Hampshire residen- 
tial, sporting and agricultural estate of 492 acres, 
three miles from Romsey, on the outskirts of 
the New Forest, with fishing in the Test, 
6ooyds. from one bank, and perch fishing in 
the lake, was sold in its entirety for £23,000 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, at an 
auction in Winchester. A local correspondent 
states that the buyer is Sir Charles Greenaway. 

Lady Alexander Paget’s Builth Wells 
estate, Abernant, with salmon fishing in the 
Wye, has been privately sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, and the auction will not be 
necessary. 

Wolfelee, 3,000 acres, in Roxburghshire, 
was to have come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Edinburgh, but 
it was announced that a private sale had been 
effected on the eve of the auction. It was 
originaily presented by Douglas to David 
Hume, his armour-bearer, in 1436. 

Terregles House, near Dumfries, for sale 
with 245 acres, at Edinburgh on July 25th, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, is a Georgian 
house built of the local red sandstone in 1789, 
and rich in decorations of the Adam period, 
especially the mantelpieces and_ cornices. 
This sale is by order of the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. 

Boreham Holt, Elstree, found a purchaser 
just before auction at Hanover Square. 

The executors of the late Sir Robert 
Inglis and Lady Inglis have instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer, by auction, 
The Brokes, Reigate, and part of beautiful 
Reigate Hill, including the site of the Old Fort 
next to The Beeches. 


BROOKMAN’S PARK, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


A NOTHER excellent sale just before the 
“auction was that by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons of Brookman’s Park, the Hertfordshire 
estate belonging to Mrs. E. C. Gaussen, midway 
between Hatfield and Potters Bar. The old 
country house occupies a fine site in the park 
wherein are three lakes, the land actually 
appurtenant to the house being approximately 
485 acres, and the whole estate extending to 
nearly 1,000 acres. The auction had been 
appointed for June 28th at Hatfield. 

Orpines, at Wateringbury, near Maidstone, 
was put into the market at an “‘ upset” price 
of £4,500, and at that price changed hands, 
through Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in that 
instance also before auction. It is a house in 
the Tudor style, with a southern outlook across 
the valley of the Medway, and the grounds 
extend to 10} acres. Golf is to be had on the 
Maidstone and Wrotham Heath courses. The 
West Kent and Tickham Foxhounds and the 
Cornwallis Beagles meet in the neighbourhood. 
Two apple, plum and cherry orchards, and 
ten vines in full bearing, in a heated vinery, 
add to the pleasures of the property. The 
firm’s auction, next Tuesday at St. James’ 
Square, will, subject to private treaty in the 
meanwhile, include Somerton Erleigh, Somer- 
set, a freehold residential property of 48 acres ° 


Oakhill Drive, Surbiton, a luxuriously fitted 
residence with gardens of 2 acres ; Rosemount, 
Chislehurst, nearly 3 acres; Cowley Place, 
Uxbridge, a freehold of 114 acres ; The Moat 
House, Fincham, Norfolk, a country property 
with grounds, and parklike meadowland of 
15 acres ; and Sunny Court, Bromley, a freehold 
residence in grounds of over an acre. 


SCARISBRICK HALL AND CONTENTS. 


GIR TALBOT LEYLAND SCARISBRICK 

is mentioned locally as the probable 
purchaser of Scarisbrick Hall, Ormskirk, and, 
if it should prove to be the fact, the seat would 
thus revert to the possession of one whose 
ancestors held the property from a remote 
period. Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
in conjunction with Messrs. J. Hatch, Sons 
and Fielding, have been announcing in these 
columns that they would, on behalf of the 
Marquis de Casteja, D.S.O., M.C., sell the 
old ‘Tudor-Gothic mansion and 480 acres 
this month. 

For the same vendor the firms are, on 
July 16th, to begin an auction, of a fortnight’s 
duration, of the contents of Scarisbrick Hall. 
The catalogue includes sets of Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite chairs, Queen Anne and 
Sheraton card tables, a wonderful collection 
of clocks, an old gold lacquer cabinet and 
table, a Byzantine cabinet of extraordinary 
richness of elaboration, and rare Worcester 
services bearing the square and crescent marks. 
Some of the lots have been illustrated in the 
announcements in the Supplement to these 
columns. 


LORD BOLTON’S LAND SALE. 


ORD BASING, the adjoining owner, has 
bought most of the Weston Patrick portion 
of the estate recently announced in _ these 
columns as for sale, by Messrs. Simmons and 
Sons, on behalf of Lord Bolton. In privately 
selling that land the auctioneers have shortened 
their auction by the exclusion of over 1,000 
acres. Some of the Kingsclere farms have also 
changed hands, the tenants buying. The 
smaller holdings and the choice residential 
sites are likely to lead to brisk competition. 

Beenham House, the Georgian residence 
between Newbury and Reading, is pleasantly 
placed in the centre of 500 acres, overlooking 
the Kennett valley. If the property is divided 
into lots the first lot will consist of the house 
and just over 200 acres, and the other ten lots 
will include the Beenham stud farm, formerly 
in the occupation of the late Mr. J. B. Thorny- 
croft, under the management of the late Mr. 
John Porter. The auction will take place at 
Reading next Wednesday, the agents being 
Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin. Later in 
the month, on July 26th, at Banbury, the firm 
will sell Evenley, an estate of 1,732 acres, near 
Brackley. There are seven large farms, all 
having good houses and buildings. 

Old Bell House, Ludford, in a high and 
healthy situation just outside Ludlow, is a 
delightful old Jacobean black and white house 
in excellent preservation. The freehold of 
nearly 2 acres comprises pretty grounds, 
bounded on one side by the River Teme, which 
affords good trout fishing. ‘The house dates 
from the very beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Messrs. Gudgeon and Sons are to 
sell it at Ludlow, and the Winchester firm has 
appointed next Thursday as the date of auction. 
The illustrated particulars of this property 
should be seen by anyone wanting a house 
unusually “ full of character.” 


COMBE ABBEY AUCTION. 
(COMBE ABBEY estate, the sale of which 


was announced in these columns early this 
year, is to come under the hammer, in 150 lots, 
at Coventry on August 17th and 24th, of 
Messrs. Winterton and Sons and Mr. Edgar 
Whittindale. About 7,000 acres will be sub- 
mitted. 

General Ross has disposed of Oaklands, 
Curdridge, a property of 16 acres, through 
Messrs. Harding and Harding. 

South Devon freehold property at Teign- 
ton, known as Kingshurst, will come under 
the hammer of Mr. R. Waycott, in that rising 
resort next Tuesday. The house commands 
magnificent views of Torbay, and it is modern, 
built of the local red rock with limestone dress- 
ings. In its fitting up there is ample evidence 


of a lavish outlay, and the wooded grounds 
shelter and give it a great charm. The area 
is 4 acres. 

This month The Elms, an old Queen Anne 
house at Castor, in the centre of the Fitzwilliam 
Hunt, and a Woking modern house at Maybury, 
called Gosford, are to be sold by Messrs. Battam 
and Heywood. 


STOWELL PARK. 


"THE EARL OF ELDON’S Cotswold seat, 

Stowell Park, which has been described 
in these columns recently, is to come under 
the hammer of Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and 
Co., at Cirencester, on July 16th, as a whole 
or in lots. Besides the stone mansion, which 
is exceedingly well fitted and in perfect order, 
on a high site in the park overlooking the valley 
of the Coln, there are the old Cotswold manor 
houses of Compton Cassey and Chedworth, 
farms, small holdings and other lots. The game 
coverts of Chedworth have an interest beyond 
that of sport, as within them are the remains 
of a famous Roman villa. Six miles of trout 
fishing in the Coln, notable game coverts, and 
proximity to the meets of three packs of hounds 
should be mentioned. 

Great Cumberwood Farm, Tirley, on 
the Gloucestershire and Worcestershire borders, 
has been sold by private contract by Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co., who withdrew it 
at a recent auction at £8,400. It has an Early 
Jacobean house, with oak staircase and panelling. 
The area is 219 acres. 

The Manor House, Sherborne, has been 
sold for £3,000 through the agency of Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey. ‘Town houses dealt 
with by Messrs. George Trollope include the 
Portman lease of No. 53, Great Cumberland 
Place. Beckenham properties have been sold 
by Messrs. Collbran, Swaab and Co., to a 
client of Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners. 
A genuine Jacobean example, Osborne House, 
Toddington, Bedfordshire, and 24 acres ; and 
Wallington Rectory, and 83 acres, have changed 
hands through Messrs. Squire, Herbert and Co. 


MELLS AND MOAT MOUNT. 
GIR JOHN F. F. HORNER’S sale of the 


greater part of the Mells estate, 4,300 acres, 
three miles from Frome, including twenty-two 
large farms, will be held at Frome on August 
2nd and 3rd. The particulars in course of pre- 
paration by Messrs. Humbert and Flint will 
contain over 100 lois. 

Moat Mount estate, for sale by order of 
the trustees of the late Mr. Serjeant Cox and 
Mr. Irwin Cox, is to be submitted in lots, 
next Wednesday, at the Mart in Queen Victoria 
Street, by Messrs. Humbert and Flint, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Joshua Baker, Cooke 
and Standen. The mansion and 120 acres con- 
stitute one lot, and the whole area to be dealt 
with is 1,100 acres, in Mill Hill, Hendon and 
Edgware. 

Osborne Cottage, East Cowes, has been 
sold by Messrs. Harrods, Limited, for, it is 
understood, £3,000. 

The sale of timber on a very large area is 
reported by Messrs. Jackson Stops, who 
have acted in regard to such sales at Stansted 
Park, Sussex ; Fornham, Suffolk ; the Boughton 
estate, | Northamptonshire ; Beachampton, 
Buckinghamshire ; Blyborough Hall, Lincoln- 
shire ; and elsewhere, including Richings Park, 
Colnbrook. The last-named estate was, as 
announced in these columns at the time, recently 
disposed of, and outlying portions have since 
been dealt with. Lady Hertford—the Eusebia 
ot Dr. Watts and Cleora of another versifier, 
and to whom Thomson dedicated ‘‘ Spring ’”’— 
lived at Richings Park in the eighteenth century 
with her husband, when it had a rare reputation 
for hospitality to literary people, particularly 
poets, hence such lines as: 


“O Hartford Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent, like thee.” 


Messrs. Jackson Stops have also sold the 
following and other country houses: Red 
Lodge, Newnham, 125 acres, beautifully situa- 
ted on a hill near Daventry, in the Pytchley 
country ; an important residence known as 
Edenhurst, at Dallington, close to Northamp- 
ton; a residence in Lichborough, Northants ; 
Farthingstone House, Weedon ; and Westcott 
Farm, Luxborough, on the Chargot estate, 
near Minehead. ARBITER. 
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